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CHAPTER I, 


Tae curate of Morton Stavely was dead. 

Yor thirty-five long years he had, humbly 
served his rector, doing his duty faithfully and 
well, seeking no preferment aud finding none, 
hidden away in the quiet village from the eyes 
ot the bishop, and unknown to the busy world 
without. 

_ He had never married; and women, who had 
looked upon him with favour in his youth and 
og had passed away, or grown old and grey. 

he yearning of early days was buried ia the 
ree or forgotten in the cares and pains of old 


Why he did not marry was never quite clear to 
the village, but speculation on the subject had 


long died away. 
The poor loved him, and wept when he died ; 


the rector respected him asa faithful servant, and 
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preached a touching sermon on his life ; but the 
dead man faded quickly out in the past when 
the new curate came. 

There is no greater contrast between youth 
and age than there was between John Dartnall 
dead.and Hubert Hartley living. 

The man so recently departed from among 
them was as placid as a sluggish stream, with 
well-stretched banks, just moving on in life---no 
more, 2? 

He who came to take his place was as & rapid, 
sparkling stream, with possible torrents behind 
and cascades ahead. 

He came late one Saturday night, and preached 
his first sermon on the next day. He entered 
the church » perfect stranger to all there but the 
rector, and he took Morton Stavely by storm. 

“Be is more fit for the army than the 
church,” said Mra, , “and he would 
have been the handsomest officer In the service,” 

She addressed her daughter Marie, a handeome 
girl of nineteen, with rather a proud look in her 
face, who anewered, absently,— 

“There are many handsome men in the ser- 
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‘* Marie,” said Mrs, Grainger, sharply, “vou 
are not attending to me. I was speaking of Mr. 
Hartley ; I was saying that he is a very hand- 


some man, 

“Ts he?” said Mario, slightly raising ber eye- 
brows, ‘I did not notice him particularly.” 

“Then you were the only woman in the church 
who neglected him.” 

“ Perhaps so, but [am not interested in this 
man; I do not like curates, They are nob 
worldly enough for me.” 

And Marie, a her mother glanced sharply at 
her, smiled, and showed her beautiful teeth, a 
charming feature in 8 most charming face. 

“I hear that Mr. Hartley is rich,” remarked 
Mrs. Grainger, ina casual way, as they turned 
from the road into the wa'k that led to Denvilles, 
their home. 

“ Then he is worse than I tock him to be,” re- 
turned Marie, 

* Worse ! How 3” 

‘A man with wealth, who consents to bea 
curate, is one of those very goody-goody-—~” 
“Ido not think Mr, Hartley is goody-goody 


vice, and out of it too—bub Morton Stavely is mob | ——’ 


favoured with the presence of many of them.” 


* Or self-sufficient peopic,” pursued Marie, un- 
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moved by the interraption, “‘who think they 
have @ great work to do, and thipk they have 
done ip when they have frittered away their 
years in baras:iog poor people with visite, “and 
crushed them with a sence of obligation, by giving 
them blankets and beef st Christmas.” 

** Marie, Marie)” remonetrated Mre Grainger, 
"a new spirit bas taken possession of you. Ouly 
® few coraths ago, whee Gordon Gray wae hers, 
you 

“TP hope you do not assume that Gordon Gray 
had any influence over my thought and speech,” 
interposed Marie, with a slight frown on her 
brow 

"Not at all, my dear child,” returned Mrs. 
Grainger. “I simply named him to mark a 
definite time when you were different to what 
you arenow, You had none of that cynical spirit 
in you then.” 

“ Indeed |" said M:rie, pausing before a rose- 
bush and inhaling the odeur of ita bloom ; “am I 
cynical now ?” 

“Not very, but @ little inclined that way. 
You are quieter to ; and sometimes I have fancied 
that you shed tears when alone,” replied Mrs, 
Grainger. 

“J sued teara!” repeated Marie, burying her 
face deep in the rose-bueh. “ What on earth 
have I to weep for?” 

"Nothing, I should easy,” said Mra, Grainger, 
“but people ofcen weep without cause, especially 
silly people.” 

* And [ am silly, | suppose?” 

‘Not at all, Marie, i did not intend that re- 
mark to apply to you.” 

At this moment a good-looking young fellow, 
very much like Marie—as like, indéed, as man can 
be to woman—came lounging out &f the shrub- 
bery with a pipe besween hia testh, and inborn 
lagine.s written in every movement. 

Tois was Robert Grainger—"“ Bob” to bis 
famniliars—the idle, good-for-nothing eon of Mrs, 
Grainger. He and Marie were twins, but beyond 
the fact of their having been born together, and 
beariog a strong resemblance tw each other, they 
had little fo common. 

Marie was unselfi-h, generous, and would have 
died rather than have allhed hereelf with dis- 
hovour ; while Bob was all for himself, and could 
do & mean action without hesitation when it 
served his turn. Marie koew him, fur she could 
yead bie soul as an open book, and yet she loved 
him. Some mysterious jink held her to him, 
Perhaps it was pity that lay at the root of it—a 
truly nobie spirit regrets to find meanness and 
baseness in others, 

" Halloa good people!” sald Bob, “so you are 
back. Ten mioutes earlier than usual.” 

“The new curate preacied bad twenty min- 
utes,” replied Mis Grainger. 

“ And long enough too, by George!” said Bob, 
kuocking the ashes out of his pipe,—"' except for 
the sleepers, and [ daresay some of them grunted 
on having a short nap” 

"Rally, Bob,” said Marfe, “you are incorrigible, 
You won't go to church, and [ think you ought 
pot to erlticise those who do” 

"I won't, then,” returned Bob, yawning, 
“ How do you like the new fellow ?” 

" Mamma likes him very well,” replied Marie. 

“J did not want to know how mother liked 
him,” ssid Bob. “I asked bow you liked him!” 

Mrs. Grainger had gone ivto the house, and 
the brother and sister were alone. He stood 
with bis hands in his pockete, smoking and fock- 
ing at Marie with eyes that seemed to be looking 
for something, and she stiil occupied herself with 
the rose. busb. 

" How cin I like or dislike him under the cir- 
cumstances ?” asked Marie; “I have only seen 
him uader conditions that did not admit of my 
thinking mueh abour him.” 

“Oh, [ understand all that,” said Bob, coolly, 
* Of course you were like the cther girls, and did, 
not louk at Lim or think of him a bit, Now, be 

candid, what do you think of bim ?’ 

“I cell you, Bob, that I have not thought of 
bio at all,” 

“ And I tell you, Marie, that you are talking 
bosh---vonaenre! You could not look ab a stranger 
even for five minutes without thinking something 





Well, then,” said Marie, blushing, ‘since 
you insiat upon it, I may say that I don't like 


“That's a pity, Marie.” 

e Why '” pity, 

"Because. I am going to make # chum of 
him. I have been looking him up in the 
‘Landed Gentry,’ and I find that he belongs to 
the “Hirtieys’ of Pavril Moor—awfally rich 
people |” Ny 

“Oh! Bob—Bob!” and Marie, turning .to- 
wards him with a quick mcvemeéent of entreaty, 
“Y beg of you not to talk in that way.” 

‘Now here comes one of the old lectures,” 
eaid Bob, “and I tell you frankly, Marie, that I 
have had enough of them. It’s the duty of a 
fellow who is poor to make friends with the rich. 
He owes it to—to himself—and to those who are 
near to him.” ‘es 

“We can only be poor im honour,” said 
Marie Ag we are rich until we debaee ourselves 

"I tell you, Marie,” interrupted Bob, with a 
frown, “ that I won’s havejit, Wat lies ahead 
of you and me? . Mother live another thirty 

earn—she looks like it-——” 

“Oh! Bob—shocking !” 

* And when she dies what fa left? About a 
ne a year for each ofus, Can you live on 
that?’ rye 

" Yes,” said Marie, with a prowd look ; “and 
less.” 


“T can’t,” rejoined Bob, “and I don’t mean to 
—one of He must marry money———” 

" Bob,” said Marie, hastily ; “I see mamma 
at the window. Luncheon is ready.” 

“Let luncheon wait until I impress upon you 
two thi The first is that I am going to make 
friends with this Hartley fellow, and, secondly, I 
mean you to do the same.” 

* Have you not dragged me low enough?” 
asked Marie, in & quiet tone of despair. 

“T dragged you down? How!" 

" Have you forgutven how Gordon Gray came 
apd Jeft us?” 

“Gordon Gray may go to Bath,” said Bob, 
mnepping his fingers ; “ senfound Peet What 
di the beggar mean b; atic! himself up over 
his money ?”’ 4 . . 

“ No—no, Bob, he did not do that.” 

“ What did he do, then t”” 

“Oh! do not ask me, Bob. I is a painful 
subject, and I was wrong to name it—it is 
enough that he went away despising us,” 

“He can despise us if it pleases him,” said 
Bob, coolly ; “I can undertake to say that it 
wont burt me. Now, bother Gordon Gray, and 
let us go in to luncheon.” 

So saying, he put his arm aroiind her, and led 
her in, plessed with even a very bad imitation of 
brotherly love, 

Had he been one atom less selfich than he was 
he must have been touched by her yielding to 
him. But he was a man of wood or stone where 
others were concerned. Totich him ia things 
that cloeely concerned himeelf, and he would be 
as sensitive as the worms thao ley hidden in the 
ground on which he trod. He was indeed of the 
earth earthy, 


CHAPTER Ii, 


Bos was as good as his word. On the morrow 
he laid siege to Hubert Hartley, and sought to 
lead him into the close social communica that 
often passes for friendship, but he found the task 
a little harder than he expected. 

Ip his own opinion Bb wae a charming fellow, 
He looked into the glass and sawa figure that 
was undeniably handsome, and he felt he had 
within him thoee social that go far to win 
the hearts of men and women. And be hadsome 
foundation for this belief in himself. People 
generally took to him and believed in him until! 
they found him out. This people of the world 
were not long in doing. 

Hubert Hartley had taken rooms at Morley’s 
farm, where a sitiple yeoman’ and hia wife 
resided, 





good or bad about bim.” 





have a lodger, especially of ghe d by 
the curate, % : 

Tne homestead was not more then half simile 
from the church across the fields, and about the 
same diatance from Denvilles, 

Thither, on the fo afternoon, Bub 
Grainger, witha couple of dogs at his heels, wended 


hie way. He waa io his most od, literally 
Beakity- Wich good fallooskl add, sce Or 3 
ae he io a ee as or 

wrleg wee in eo, repeiring.se far ae 
he could some damage “ie haa to his 
wife's favourite geraviums, and lifted his hat to 
Bob as he raised the latch of the gate. 

* Nice day, sir!” he said. 

“ Couldn't be better for the crops, I suppose |” 
said Bob, “ Your wheat looks pretty well.” 

He had come through it, but scarcely 

glanced atic by the way. Asa matrer of fact, 
he did not know how it looked. What was 
Morley’s wheat to him! It gave him neither 
food, clothing, ner drink, nor even so muchas a 
pipe of tobacco. 
* Yes,; I'm thankful to say that it’s preity 
well, sir,” replied Morley. “But one could do 
with a little more sun. You see, sir, we've had 
rain eno aod now we want the warmth to 
draw up the moleture and fill the an,” 

“That's just what we do want,’ said Bob, 
and Fhope weehall get it. Mr. Hartley?” 

“ Yeu, he’s readiog, I think, and said he-was 
not to be disturbed.” : y sat! boo, 

** Except Visitors, of course }” 
coolly. Fieckianey card in 1” 

Morley did not like to refuse, Bob Grainger 
was one of the “gentry,” and to refuse any- 
thing to them required more moral courkge than 
the yeoman posinssed. With » Goubting heart 
he wiped his hands upon a ted pocket-haodker- 
ebief—took the piece of pasteboard between his 
fioger and thumb as carefully as if it had been 
highly explosive, and went in. 

Bob followed so close u his card that if 
Hubert Hartley had been to refuse to 
see him, it wouldbave been impossible to do so 
without being rude to his face. Bob looked at 
the curate, and saw ata glances that he had not 
very pliable material to deal with. 

A tall, broad-shouldered young fellow, five- 
and-twenty at the outside, wish a quiet, band- 
some face, and dark eyes, with a searching power 
in them that made even the cool, audacious Bob 
shrink a little. 

He gieuced at the card Morley laid upon the 
table, and, advancing, held out his hand. 

The grasp of his baad was not a cold one, nor 
was it very warm. 

Bub, keenly alive to the little signs that 
show “which way the wind blew,” saw o 
difficult channel, with possible rocks ahead of 
h 


im. 

“T have hastened,” said Bob, as he sat down, 
“to weleome you to Morton S-avely. I fear yow 
will find it dull, and its inhabitants a vege'ating 


le. 

oF came here prepared for a quiet life,” re- 
plied Hubert Hartley. 

The conversation that ensued was of a very 
cormmonplace order. 

Bub tried to be genial, but all bie advances 
were received with well-bred blindnéss, The 
curate would not see his advances, and every 
arrow of friendship discharged from the visitor's 
bow fell blunted against the stone wall of polite 
rejection, 

Bob went home diseatiefied and out of temper, 
and, as very often happened, poor Marie got the 
full benefit of his ill-humovur. 

Bob had promised to take her for a drive op 
his retury. and the little vat oe carriage at- 
tached to Denvilles was in gz, with Marie 
already seated, Pp 

“Can’t go out to-day,” he said, as he lounged 
up. “I forgot I promised to go and see liyles 
about that terrier,” ‘ 

“But you don’t want another dog,” urged 
Marie. 

“T want that dog,” said Bob, “and I mean to 
have it if be doesn’t ask too mueh, You must 
drive alone to-day, Marie.” 

** Very well, Bob,” suid Marie, with tears i 





They were childless people, and not sorry to 


her eyes, ' 
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by the way,” said Bob, “I’ve called on 
that curate fellow, and found him a bit of a cad. 
I don’t think we need trouble ourselves sbout 
him, 

Marie drove off to enjoy her lonely drive as 
well ag she could, and ere long met the curate 
who had excited her brother's ire. He was walk- 
ing with the strong stride of the athlete, 
and as their eyes met. No recog- 
nition was, of course, exchanged, but they knew 
each other. Marie's likeress to her brother was a 
sufficient guide to her identity, 

“A handsome girl!” thought Hobert Hartley; 
Pavitt od ody bare. in her face like what 
Gray apoke of, [ like her eyes; they are at least 
SEEeiee en ot an ng 

“ Not of the cad i \) ought 
Marie ; “a gentleman every inch of him—and a 
oan in the —the usual enforced meekness 
of bis class is aleo happily absent,” 

Thus with opinions of each other round 
to . favourable quarter, they went their respective 


roada, 

Hubert had not intended to call at Denvilles 
for at least a week, but now he thought that 
Thursday would be late enovgh. 

Finally, when Wednesday came, he thought 
that day would do as well as any other, perhaps 
better, and returned Bob's call. That gentleman, 
oot antici so prompt a visit from the curate, 
wos away with the nd of a neighbouring 
équire enjoying the plebvian yet congenial »po:t 
s ratting. Mra Grainger and Marfe were at 

ome, 

The reception Hubert Hartley met with was 
not quite what he expected. The pressing 
geniality of Bob was entirely absent, Mrs. 
Grainger recelved him with pleasant courtesy, 
and Marie quietly. 

He stayed as he estimated about « quarter of 
an hour, aod was surprised on leaving, when 
bo referred to hia watch, to find that he had 
passes a little over double that time at Den- 
villes, 

‘* The mother is well bere, and I. think a clever 
woman,” he mueed. “The daughter, if cold, ia 
agreeable, Gray must have made a mietaka, I 
see nothing of the scheming match-maker about 
either of them.” 

When Bob came back, just in time to alt down 
in hie walking clothes to dinner, he was both 
elated and depressed on hearing that Hubert 
Hortley had returned his call—elated at the 
curate’s promptness, and depressed over his owa 
absence. 

“A chance of cultivating him thrown away,” 
be muttered. - Confoand the rate!” 

To make amends for this opportunity lost he 
hunted up Hubert on the morrow aa he was 
going round the village meking acquaintance with 
the poor people. Havivg fairly fastened himself 
on the curate he soon began to indulge in his 
little pleasantries, _ 

“Tf you want to print yourselfin the memory 
of these old people,” he said, ‘you canvot do 
better then to use a silver die. Stamp your 
image upon them with half-a-crown,” 

Hubert only slightly shrugged bis shoulders in 
ceply, and Bub left in doubt as to the reception 
sccorded to his pleasantries, When he had 
a'most bored the curate to death he tore himself 
away and lounged ho.ue, 

“i aay, Marie,” he said, peeping into the draw- 
ipg-room, where ehe sat alone, “I met Hartley 
to-day, We have been out all the afternoon to- 
gether, I've changed my mind about him ; he 
2 a very pleasant fellow. Ask him to luncheon 
with ua next Monday,” 
mr § think we had better wait a few deys, 
“Not a bit of it, Make bay while the sun 
shines,” 

And, sioging, he went upstairs, leaving Marie 
with a donk upon her, aia . 
Make bay while the sun shines,” she repeated, 

'Whan sua is there in my poor life? Ob! 
Dob-- Bob—if you only knew | 

But Bob did not know and he did not care. 
He knew thet Hubert. Hartley had ample means 
ab the present time, and would one day be a 
very tich man. Just the sort of hue suit- 
able for Marie, and who would, through her, see 





that Bob did not “starve "—in other words, keep 


him in { : 

The jon was sent not for Monday, but 
for Wednesday. The good sense of Mrs. Grainger 
saw the folly of rushing ab the curate, even if 
oe but a friendship were sought to be estab- 


Marie, as far as she was concerned, was a free 
t, Ifshe wikhed to marry it were better 
she should well, but without the 

of it were better for her not 
aba 


i‘ own hearb must choose,” thought the 
pout eee Sor as mine did, Ite instincts un- 

not go astray or err.” 

Hubert ) accepted the invitation, but 
his anawer did not come until the last moment 
politeness allowed. He pleaded his duties as au 
excuse for this delay, but he had been doing 
battle with himeelf on the subject. 

“Why should I fear to go?” he ssid to him- 
self; “say that Gray is right—that this girl fs 
mercenary-—what is it to me? Am I the man 
to be led by « ware beautiful eyes and a musical 
votce? Is Hu a coward |” 

So he went and saw much of the beautiful 
eyes aud heard much of the musical wice during 
the three houre he spent at Denvilles, and Bob 
did not bore because Bob was discreet, and left 
Marie to entertain him. That discreet youth 
looked upon himeelf as a successful pioneer only, 
The afterwork belonged to his sister. 

Marie liked Hubert Hartley. 
charm in his mancer that, when he chose to ex- 
ercise it, was very pleasing. And he exercised it 
that day against his will, because he liked Marte, 
and she yielded to the fascination of the hour 
even while she fought against it. 

After luncheon they adjourned to the garden 
aud strolled about. Denvilles was only a mode- 
rate-siced family dwelling, very old and very 
pretty, and all that a reasonable man or womax 
could desire, but it had very extensive grounds, 
A wheezy old gardener kept them in order, and 
Marfe assisted him in p'anning and the light 
work, 

It was her hand that planted the roses, 
arranged the beda, and made shady corners pretty 
with ferne. In fifty places Hubert saw the 
charming unconventional touches of a woman’s 
hand. The imposing bearthrug flower-beds so 
much in vogue were not to be seen at Denvilles, 
only the sweet disorder of honest, simp'e taste, 

“You have a good lever here,” he sald, as 
they halted before a of helivtropes, pansies, 
roses, and sweet Williame. 

“Indeed we haven't,” replied Bob, thought- 
leesly. “ Jeremy is an old duffer |” 

Jeremy, the wheezy old man aforesaid, hap- 
pened to be in the ehrubbery just within hearing, 
and he growled something that was not a blesa- 
fog on Bob's head. I+ feil harmlessly of courae, 
as such bleesings invariably do. 

“Tam not alluding to the man who does the 
digging and gathers up the dead leaves,” said 
Hubert, “but to the band that made all this 
natural. Am I indebted to Mra, Grainger or 
you!” turning to Marie. 

“T planted the flowers,” replied Marie, “ buvI 
cannot see how you caii be indebted to me.” 

““T assure you,” he said, earnestly,’ that eo 
much natural beauty as I have seen here to-day 
has given me more pleasure than anything I have 
seen for years.” 

And then their eyes met, 

“ By Jove!” muttered Bob, under his breath, 
"be bites soon.” ‘ 

Fe would have stolen away, but Maie called 
him back, and asked him if he had any cigars, 

“Mr, Hartley, I presume, would like to 
smoke,” she said; and Hubert, puzzled at the 
want of recognition of his compliment, took a 
cigar from the case Bob offered him aad lit it. 

“T frankly confers,” he sald, that I like a 

r~—or pipe.” 

‘Perhaps you prefer 9 pipe ?” said Marie, 

“When alone, and in my own rooms,” he 
answered, , 

Bob was very angry with his sister. He con- 
sidered that a good opportunity had been wilfully 
thrown away, but he was unable to exhibit his 
anger before a guest, and contented liimeelf, per- 





force, with a glance of dieapprove! whea be 
could give one safely. 

received them as @ knight of old re- 
ceived an arrow on his shield, Iv touched and 
went sway, leaving no visible mark behind, 

At four o’clock Hubert tore himself away—ii 
must be said very reluctantly. Mrs. Grainger 
offered him tea, but he pleaded parish business as 
an excuse for declining. 

He was charmed with his visit to Denvillee, 
but dissatisfied with himseif, for he wes a clos 
friend of Gordon Gray’s, and had come armed 
with a warning to avoid the snares of the brother 
and the wiles of the sister. 

“T can’t understand it,” he mused, as he 
sauntered back, not tothe parish, bu: to Morley’s 
farm. “Gray is nob a fool nor 4 mun to epeak 
light!y or hastily against a woman, [’ll take 
day soon and run vp to Tom and sce him. 
sort ate more clearly what happened to him 

ere. 


CHAPTER HI. 


Tus opportunity Hubert sought was not offered 
for a week or more, Having comesc recently to 
Morton Stavely he could not with very good 
grace absent himself even for a day. 

There was also eo much to learn aboud the 
parish, and the duties attached to i, that he had 
little time to himaelf. 

The Reverend Charles Warner was 4 touchy 
old man, and having been relieved of nearly all 
his labours by the late curate had got a little out 
of harness work, and was uct dispused to resume 


it. 

So everything was against Hubert’s gofng, but 
by sheer application he got things ahead, and 
some few days after his luncheon at Denvillea 
found that he could take twenty-fours to him- 
self. 

Rising early be took the firat morning train, 
and arrived in London abouts half-past nine, 
breakfasted at an hotel, and drove to the Junior 
Carlton, There he expected to dnd Gordon Gray 
and was not disappointed. 

Gordon Gray was the poseessor of an eetate in 
Lincolnshire that brought him in abour five 
thousand a year. His age mighd be eigh'-and- 
twenty, and he had good looks «cf the Saxon 
type, enough for a man who does not aspire to 
be a drawing-room darling or afop, Without 
being @ fool he certainly was not clever ; ambi- 
tion cid not ruffle bim, and he was good-natured 
up to a certain point. He could be angry under 
a real or fancied wrong, and rather unforgiving, 

“Now who would have thought of seeing 
you!” he ssid, as he wrung Herbers’s hand, 
“ Here have I beeu praying for some really good 
fellow to come aud relieve my misery, and here 
is the beat fellow come in answer to my prayer.” 

“Tam afraid I can only give you a few hours 
at the outside,” replied Huber. “ I must catch 
the five o'clock train to be back at Morton 
Stavely before the good people are in bed.” 

“Oh! I forgut you were there,” returned 
Gordon Gray, drily, “ Well, what do you think 
of the people?” 

“They are just what I expected—no more and 
no less,” 

** Aged rector, feeble society, flighty girls, old 
people with rheumatism and so on 1” 

* Jaat so.” 

A strange life for you to choose.” 

“So it is, Gray; buy I have a fancy for a 
quiet life. Now I am here to a-k you something 
about somebody at Morton Shavely.” 

“Say Denvilles,” returned Gordop Gray. 

" Yes, it ia of the people of Denvilies of whom 
I would speak,” said Hubert, ‘Tell me what 
happened to you there.” 

“ My good fellow, I would rather not.” 

‘* Pardon me, but you must |” 

* Muet is 2 hard werd, even for you to apply 
to me in such a care.” 

* Nevertheless, Gordon, I cannot reca'l it,” re- 
turned Hubert, ‘I bave made the acquaintance 
of Marie Grainger ——” 

** And she has put her net about you |” 

“And I am anxious to kuow what caused you 
to warn me against her,” 
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“My good fello-v |’ said Gordon Gray, with a 
doubtful face, ‘it is a very delicate subject. I 
would not nave hinted it to any other man. Bat 
om were going right into the snare, and as I 

new you to be a thorough good fellow, very 
susceptible——” 

“ Leave all that,” said Hubert, -“ and trust me 
with your story, I shall never make une of ib, 
or breathe a word of it to a living being.” 

‘But what is your object?” 

“*'T learn the truth!” 

‘But why bother yourself about it #” 

“ Because I feel that I am falling in love with 
Marie Grainger, and I want to know what lies 
ahead of me,” 

‘* Whew!” whistled Gordon, “so bad as that 
already! The gentle Marie has made quick 
work of you.’ 

“She has not dove anything at all,” said 
Hubert, restlessly. “or Heaven's sske, man! 
don’t aoswer that I am the victim of a woman's 
wiles We have met as people generally do, and 
we have talked in the conventional way, nothing 
more.” 

“ At present,” replied Gordon Gray, " My 
dear fellow, just listen to me, Tt won't do,” 

“Why now?” 

“ Because Bob Grainger and his sister are 
hunting up a fortune, and she will marry the 
first man who offers himself with one.” 

“Oo what grounds do you make this asser- 
tion #” 

“Oa the grounds of experience. Your atten- 
tion for a moment, please,” said Gordon Gray. 
“Bob Grainger and I were echoolfellows at 
Rugby, and chance brought us together 
about a year ago. He was my junior, and I ueed 
to take care of him at school, which he remem- 
bered, and I did not, and for which he expressed 
gratitude.” 

**Io is something to have a kindness re- 
membered.” 

“So it is, but not a very pleasant something 
when you find how much another's gratitude cosd 
you. I was dull, as I generally am, and told Bob 
so. He offered to take me to his home, and I 
went, like a fool. Then I was ‘introduced to his 
sister, and fell in love with her.’ 

“I do not wonder at that,” said Hubert, 

“She is pretty enough to catch any man,” 
replied Gordon, “especially such a poor fly as 
myrelf, blunderivg about the world, ready for 
any web spread for me. I feli in love with Marie, 
and we eoon became close friends, Bob was never 
unreasonably in the way, and I had a clear field 
and no favour.” 

“One momen,” said Hubert. 
Marie receive your attentions ?” 

“She was not displeased,” said Gordon, 
thoughtfully ; “but, av the same time, I don’t 
think I aroused any particular enthusiasm in 
her heart. She certainly did not love me; if 
she had I might have forgiven her for plovting 
agalost me.” 

“Plotting |” 

“Patience, my dear fellow ; you must let me 
tell my story my own way, and use such ex- 
pressions as I will. To me it appears that I was 
plotted against. You shall be the judge of the 
justice of my views.” 

**Go on.” 

“One evening I was seated in one of the 
arbours of the garden alone 1 was musing, and 
Marie was the theme that made my thoughts 
pleacant. I was in one of those dreamy moods 
when a man feels that he would like to rest in 
that way for ever. To rouse one from euch a 
siate requires a great shock, or a big effort on 
the part of the dreamer. I am not good at 
making great efforts, bot I received my shock 
and was awakened.” 

Hubert Hartley shifted a little in his seat, 
and shaded hie eyes with his hand. He was 
like a man who feels that while he hears a 
bitter story he must hide the emotion inspired 
by it. 

**Presently,” contiaued Gordon, “I heard 
footsteps on the gravel walk, aud people talking. 
I recognised the voice of Bob Grainger speaking 
in exultant tones. ‘You bave him now, Marie,’ 
he was saylug, ‘and I would lead him to propose 
to-night. He has six thousand a year-—don’t 


“How did 





forget that.” Marie murmured something, and 
Bob went on, ‘You have always been a good 
sister to me, and I can’t tell you Wow pleased I 
am that you have secured so good a match.’ It 
was mean of me to listen to all this, Hartley, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was unusual, certainly,” assented Hubert, 
rather coldly, 

“ For the life of me I could not help myself at 
the moment,” said Gordon Gray, with a penitent 
alr; ‘I sat just likes frozen man. ‘You see,’ 
said Bob, ‘that he ts deeply in love with you, 
and the least encouragement will lead him to the 
point from which he cannot retreat with honour,’ 
They were now opposite the arbour, and I made 
® movement that attracted their attention. 
Never ehall I forget their faces as turned 
and saw me. His was ablaze, aud hers as white 
as alabaster. 

“TI came out,” continued Gordon Gray, “and 
for a moment we stood looking at each other. I 
must give Marie credit for not quailing before 
my anger. She has at least the virtue of 


courage. 

“Turning to Bob, I said, ‘There ie a train at 
7 30, L believe ; I had better go by that.’ ‘You 
have heard us talking,’ he said, wretchedly. 
‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I could not help myself. Iam 
sorry, but perhaps it is for the best. Is there 
any way of sparing Mrs. Grainger’s feelings?’ I 
spoke to Marie, but she did not answer me, so I 
offered a suggestion to Bob, ‘I cau plead a 
sudden call to London,’ I said, ‘and there will 
be an end to the matter. I shall tear up your 
1 O U.’s, for there will be no need for us to com- 
municate in future.’ 

“He had borrowed almost two hundred 
pounds of me, Hartley, and I did not want him 
to be writing about it. I wished to have done 
with him at once, and for all.” 

“You had no more talk with Marie?” said 
Hubert. 

“Not a word,” replied Gordon; *‘ what was 
there tosay? She offered me n0 defence—indeed, 
had none to offer. I had varrowly escaped being 
made the victim of a nice little plot. The fellow 
took me home to marry his sister, and she was 
prepared to receive me with sufficlent warmth to 
lure me on.” 

“It is a horrible thing, if true.” 

“ My dear fellow, you don’t doubt me?” 

“No; but Marie surely——” 

“You should have seen her face,” sald Gordon 
Gray, “ that spoke plainer than her tongue could 
have done—detected schemer was written in 
every feature.” 

“T would have given ten thousand pounds 
rather than have heard this story,” said Hubert 
Hartley. 

*‘ My dear fellow,” remonstrated Gordon Gray, 
“you forced it from me,” 

“True, My meaniog was that I wonld rather 
have given ton thousand pounds than there 
should have been auch a story to tell.” 








CHAPTER IV. 


Husgrt Hartiey was back at Morton Stavely 
by eight ; but he did not retire to reat until long 
after midnight. 

He was very unhappy, and he was angry with 
himself for doing so. A sense of mortification 
had come upon him. 

**What weakness is it that makes me the 
victia of a pretty face, and a mock reserve?” he 
said to himself. “It fs all a sham, and I ought 
to know better than to think of Marie for a 
ao And I have been bitten before; Oh, 

00) hes 

The yeoman and his wife had retired, and he 
had the whole house to himezelf. The moon was 
up, and a great silence lay upon the landscape 
without, 

Qaletly opening the window—a low one—he 
neeee out, and crossing the garden, entered the 

elds. 

Before him lay a faint thread of a path that 
led by a short route through a wood to the 
village, Instinctively keeping to it he wandered 
elowly on, thioking, : 


— 

It was a. night for sad th winds 
were buehed, and the leaves Pn cg ting Semon 
in the warm. damp summer air, ‘The silence of 
the night was only broken by the st 


rustle 

of the rabbit or hare wane throu grass, 
and the mournful ery of cae + a 
Above him some bate winged their silent flight 


unheeded by him, for he was ofa 
at it with the present in bitterness of 
spirit. 


He had loved, or thought he loved, before, and 
he had been deceived by a woman who had 
weighed his wealth in the balance with another, 
and taken the richer man. Of that there could 
be no doubt, for that cynical heer Be ner 
Mowbray, had told him so when he her to 
be his wife. 

“Tom Daker has fifteen thousand « year,” was 
her answer, “and J am going to marry him.” 

He called to mind the calm manner of that 
woman, who had eucouraged him for a time, and 
then thrown him over. ‘The memory of that 
humiliation had been very bitter, and he had 
chosen hia career after his rejection, 

Two yeare at a theological college > ne 
him for the church, and he came down to Morton 
Stavely determined upon spending a quiet life. 
A simple, unostentatious, useful existence was al} 
be aspired to, and could he have drifted on for a 
few years he might have settled into ft, and 
become another John Dartnall. 

But the Fates, or what you may be pleased to 
call the pressure of circumstances that shapes a 
man’s career, were against him. No sooner had 
he entered upon his new life than Marie Grainger 
crossed his path. 

More than two years had elapeed since the 
cool and calculating Cecilia had left him stranded 
high and dry upon the sands of rejected love, 
aud the misery of that wreck was in for- 
gotten. it had ceased to pain him, he was 
happy in the assurance of being free when he saw 
Marie. 

In choosing bis career he had nob properly 
estimated the instincts and the passionate powers 
within him, To settle in it he must crush many 
ardent longings, half-developed aspirations, and 
a thousand aud one impulses of hot- blooded early 
manhood. He might have done eo, but then, you 
see, there was Marie. 

“T cannot make love to and marry a woman 
for her face alone,” he groaned. “ Great Heaven! 
Why isso much beauty marred by falsity and 
cunning ?” 

He could not doubt the story of Gordon Gray, 
for Gordon was nly honest. It was clear 
that he had neither added to nor taken away, and 
the unspeakable baseness of the brother and 
sister in conspiring together to secure his 
wealth excited in Hubert Hartley the utmost 
loathing. 

But, despite himeelf, he separa‘ed this conduct 
from the woman, ‘i 

He hated the meanness, but he loved Marie. 
It was useless to deny it to himself,even for a 
moment, 

On his way back from London, alone in a first~ 
class compartment, he had examined his heart 


thoroughly, and he saw her a, there, 

Tt love her,” he said, ‘and I cannot fly from 
her in honour, for I am bound to Morton Stavely 
for two years.” : 

Thus he groaned, and echoed the groaning 
again as he walked in the wood at midnight. He 
was ashamed of his weakness, and unreasonably 
spoke bitterly of himeelf, forgetting how often 
men, better and wiser than he was, had fallen 
victims to the wiles of women. 

Grea deeds have been done for woman's sake, 
and dark crimes stand on the record of her 
influence, Kings have sacrificed. themselves, and 
their people too, at the bidding of a womans 
voice, 

Did not David commit a great ein for passion’s 
sake? Mark Antony lingered by the side of 
Cleopatra until Rome cried shame upon it, Great 
soldiers, sailors, statesmen, poete, [seine and 
others, in untold numbers, have been le or 
marred by woman. 

Who, then, was Hubert Hartley that he should 
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And yet he was confident of the victory. It 
was the dread of the battle that made him 
groan. It was so hard to have the sunshine 
of ee manhood clouded over by such a 
drift, 

“Bat life is all war,’ he eaid, “from the 
cradle to the grave,” 

With dew-soddened garment: 
home at dawn and sought rest, 

Ere he closed his eyes the house wae stirring, 
and he heard the: cheery voice of the yeoman 
calling to his men, 

‘*No passion-mara his life,” thought Habert. 
‘* Better be a clod than suffer as I do!” 

An hour's sleep sufficed, and he was up ab 
his 10 time, with no signs of the etruggle of the 
night, 

Havivg breskfasted and given instructions 
about dinner he went to the rectory. 

One day’s absence had bronght its additional 
work, Two of the old women of that class who 
are always ill and always going to die, and yet 
live on until they become objects of interest to 
the reporters of local papers, had sent for the 
curate, and finding him absent despatched im- 
perative summonses to the rectory. 

“TI do hope, Mr. Hartley,” said the rector, 
teatily, ‘‘ that you will not think of going away 
— It is early, in any case, to take a holi- 

ay.” ~ 

“A matter of some im 
said Hubert, ** called me to town,” 

“Well, I hope you have settled it, whatever 
itis,” retu the rector. “ Dartnall never 
thought of a holiday during the last fifteen years. 
I don’t think he went bali-a-dozen miles outside 
the parish,” 

“ What a life the poor devil must have had!” 
thought Hubert, as he went-away to administer 
consolation to the old women. “ F.fteen years, 
and not out of here! Merciful Heaven, what 
stagnation |” 

The old women had got quite wellagain. The 
aches and pains, whatever they were, that had 
sfilicted them were laid by for use on some 
future occasion ; but they rated the curate more 
soundly than the rector had done, 

He heard again about the ever-resident Dart- 
oall, and, having given balm for their wounds in 
the shape of half-a-crown a piece, wend away, 
groaning in spirit. 

‘*I don’t think I shall be able to bear it,” he 
muttered, ‘I shall want something to sustain 
me if I stop here,” 

He turned into the street and wet Marie, 
Here, in a sense, was the support he needed, but 
he dere not accept it. He felt that with Marie— 
that fs, the Marie he would have her be—he could 
bear s harder life than that of Morton Stavely ; 
but with the memory of Gordon Gray’s story he 
dare not seek her aid. 

They met as ergeesonet and exchanged a 
few words only, There was nothivg out of the 
common apparent in the look or voice of either, 
and yet each saw thab the other was troubled. 
A mutusl resolve to keep apart was made, 

But it could not be done. The village was a 
very small circle indeed, and they had to go 
round and round it almost daily. Hubert had 
his work, which be must attend to, and Marie 
: oer duty, which she would not neg- 
ec 

Neither would fly from the rock ahead, and 
both hoped to steer clear of it, but their anchors 
had but a poor hold, and they were drifting fast 
upon it, 

Bob Grainger soon to be impatient. He 
had hoped for what Ne mallod z ‘ore things,” 
Hubert Hartley did not increase his attentions to 
Marie as he had been expected to do, and Marie 
certainly did not encourage him. Bob thought he 
would speak to her about it, and chose a favour- 
able opportunity when Mra, Grainger was away 
on a round of afternoon calls, 

“I tell you what it is, Marie,” he said, 
ebruptly ; “ you will have to wake up, or nothing 
will come of Hartley’s visits.” 

fe was e in needlework by the win- 


he returned 


to myself,” 


dow, and hung her head as she replied, — 

* Indeed, Bob; I do not quite understand 
you.” 
“Ob, yes, you do,” he coolly replied. ‘It was 





quite understood that Hartley was the man for 
you.” 

“Bob, do have meroy on me!”’ said Marie, 
turning towards him withewimming eyes. “' Have 
you thought what marriage is!” 

“T know very well what it is,” he answers. 
“Two ple go to church together, and get 
bound in the bonds of holy matrimony, and live 
happily ever afterwarda—if they can.” 

“It is « tie for life,” said Marie, ‘and ought 
not to be lightly entered into,” 

*Tt's all right if there’s money.” 

Tv cannot be right, Bob, if there ig no love,” 

“Then fall in love with Hartley,” said Bob ; 


* you can do it if you like. Avy girl can fall in 


love with a fellow if ahe chooses. There, give 
him a littie encouragement, and marry him. [t 
is all he wants, butif you don’t give it to him he 
will go steering off in another direction.” 

“ ] love you very much, Bob,” said Marie, very 
pale, “ but I do not think I could marry anyone 
I didn’t love, even to oblige you.” 

“ Marie,” said Bob, looking keenly at her, “do 
you mean to say you do not care for him 1” 

Marie turned her face away, but made no 
answer, . 

**Come,” said Bob, “let me Jook at your face. 
I know you can’t look an untruth even if you 
attempt to one.” 

“I can’t bear it, Bob 1” cried Marie, springing 
up, with her eyes flashing. ‘‘ How can you be 
so cruel tome? [ won't endure iv.” 

“Oh, come!” he anewered, “none of the 
heroine tricks with me, If you are a bit of a 
fool I must be your Uae and mentor,” 

“And I tell you that I will nob marry him,” 
waid Marie. “I will not be led into a degrading 
alliance, even by you.” 

‘*What noneense, a degradiog alliance !” 
sneered Bob. ‘' But I see you are out of humour 
to-day, and——” 

“Tam in the same humour as I was in yester- 
day,” said Marie, “and I shall be to-morrow, ond 
untill die. I will not woo a man, and I wonder 
how you dare suggest it! ” 

“Dare, indeed ! If it comes to that Idare avy- 
thing,’ returned Bob, savagely, 

“Where ia your manhood, then?” asked 
Marie, hotly. “Have you no shame? and you 
would barter away a eister who loves you asl 
do for your selfish ends !” 

* You don’t love me, Marie, Ic’s all rubbieh. 
If you did you would do as! wish.” 

“Bob, Bob!” said Mario, going up to him and 
kneeling down by his side, “be kind tome. Try 
to think that Iam a woman, and that women do 
not think as men, I shrivk from marriage alto- 
get her, andI could not stand at thealtar and vow 
to love, honour, aud obey a man whom I have 
married for his possessions,” 

‘* Have done,” said Bob, roughly ; “there is 
something behind all this that I don’» know of. 
There is some fellow whom you are in love with— 
some beggarly, penniless wretch who ¢an talk 
sentiment by the hour.” 

“There is no one, Bob. Who is there In all 
Morton Stavely totalk to me?” cried Marie, 

‘* Then, if there isn’t,” he returned, ‘‘you are 
more unreasonable than ever. I tell you, Marie, 
that you are to marry Hubert Hartley.” 

“T cannot.” 

“You shall !” 

“TI will not!” cried Marie, rising hotly. 
"You are a coward to talk to me in this way 
one try my love, but you rust nob tax it too 


“A fig for your love!" said Bob, with a 
contemptuous wave of his hand, “I want none 
of it,” 

Then thrusting his hands {nto his pockets he 
left the room whistling. 

“ And this is my brother |” said Marie, bitterly; 
"the brother for whom I would gladly have laid 
down my life. He would barter me away as he 
would a horse or a dog, so that he may have 
money. ButI will not be boughtandeold. The 
man I love may be a beggar, bud I wonki not 
marry a man without love if he had all the weal 
hidden under the deep sea.” - : 





CHAPTER V, 

From that hour Marie’s life wag a dreary blank, 
The loss of her brother's love was not e0 much of 
& matter ae thatshe had no opportunity to exer- 
cise hers for him. Love is a thing that must be 
made useful, for it lies heavily on the heart of 
its possessor. 

Bob was atudiovely cool, and systematically 
neglected her ; but he did not cease to profess 
friendship for Habert Hartley. In this be gained 
moreencouragement than he could have hoped 
for, and ere lopg hie friendship developed its 
accustomed fruit. He was in need of a little 
loan, and he obtained it, 

‘We are poor,” he aid to Hubert, “ Denvilles 
and three hundred a-year is all we have, and a 
hondred of it goes with my mother’s death, We 
bave many calls vpon our purses, and, just now, i 
am very short indeed. Will you lend me fifty 
pounds?” 

“ With pleasure,” replied Hubert, and drew a 
cheque for the money. 

Boh give him an acknowledgment, and went 
home elated. He had no particular sense of 
shame, or even & feelivg of obligation upon him. 
He simply rejoiced at having “struck vil” egain, 
and saw a liberal flow ahead. 

Some of the money went to satisfy a pressing 
tailor, and a great portion of the remaincer was 
invested in a celebrated buli-dog, whose rat- 
killing powers were reputed to be unrivalled, He 
bought this of a man in a near market town, 
through the kindly «ffices of Byles, who was 
content with ten pounds by way of commiselon. 

Marie saw the tailor's receipt, and had heard 
from Bob's own lips what the bulldog cost, and 
she was bowed down with shame. Toere was no 
need for her to be told where the money came 
from. The daily increasivg iv:imacy between 
Hubert Hartley and her brother was a sufficient 
clue, 

The autumn followed summer, wancd and gave 
place to winter, Hubert was often at Denviiler, 
and Bob frequently at Morley’s Farm. Marie 
had no excuse for avoiding Hubert, who never 
really made avy real advances ihat could be 
called the attentions of a lover. Nevertheless 
she saw what was in his heart, and dreaded the 
day when he would spenk, 

-“Oh! if thinge had been different!’ che 
said, wearily. 

Bat things were as they were, and ail the 
hoping of a miserable woman cou!d vob charge 
them, Hubert bad grown upon hey, and filled 
up the void that bad never been filled before ; 
‘but not even to him dare she admit it. 

Iu was known to her, through Bob, that 





Hykert and Gordon Gray were intionte friends, 
a is added to her bi:terness, The impres- 
sion with which Gordon lefp was clear to her, 


and what if he had spoken? She bowed herself 
to the Very ground, ani dropped tears from her 
very soul; as she thought of it. 

Ip was hard to have sich vast happiness within 
her grasp, and yet be obliged to reject It. 

“Tet he married me,” ran her thoughts, ‘‘ he 
must have suspicion of the purity of my love. 
On ! thats be were poor or sick, thao I might 
comfort him.” 

Woman's vision is easentially that of the healer 
of wounds and consoler in the time of trouble; 
aud the common instinct of her ax was very 
strong in Marie, She wanted to make some 
eacrifice, to show how strong in her duty she 
could be to the man she loved. 

So the months passed, and Hubert came and 
went, and Bob went on borrowing until ne owed 
his friend nearly two hundred pounds, Hubert 
was the most successful mine he had ever worked, 
but there were signs of his giving in, and he felb 
that he must proceed with caution, for fear that 
he should flood the works with suspicion, and get 
them stopped by a refusal, 

And what he feared came to pass. 

Karly in February he had & preesing need of 
some money. It was a mere trifie, only twenty 
pounds, and he felt that he could safely aek for 
such agum. Choosing an opportunity when he 
as having luncheon at Morley’s Farm he asked 
or it, 
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“My dear fellow,” said Hubard, calmly, “I 
cannot do ft, Is is impossible.” 

"You think you have lent me enough ”” said 
Bob, with a mortified look. 

“Not atall. I have not thought of ft until 
the last few days, when the need of money com- 
pelled me to do ao.” 

Bob stared, 

“The need of money!" he echoed. 

“ Yes, my dear fellow,” replied Hubert ; ‘I 
have a letter here, I can trust you with ita con- 
tents, and it will exp!ain all.” 

Bob took au official-looking envelope and 
opmmedit. It released a very pretentious-looking 
document, 


"Dear Sin,—I regret to tell you that the 
Luck-for-All Mine was flooded a week ago, and 
after pumping for five days and nights, and find- 
iag no reduction of the water, the engineers 
have concluded that further efforts will be useless. 

“ Yours faithfully, 


“ Bonsen anp Rorerts,.” 


“The Luck-for-All Mine!” exclaimed Bob. 
- , that fs where your money isi" 

Hubert bowed, and offered Bob a potato; he 
declined, his appetite being gone, 

“ And you are ruined, Hartley 1” he eaid. 

** Not exactly,” replied Hubert, composedly. 
*'T have my curacy, and must live upon it. The 
money I lent you wil!, of course, be useful if you 
relurn it by instalments, and I was thinking 
to-day of asking you to let me have ten pounds,” 

"I haven't ten pence,” ssid Bob, brurquely. 
“What « confounded noisance it is! Why on 
earth didu’t you tell me before this thing 
happened ¥” 

“The mine was paying too well,” replied 
Hubert, composedly ; “the shares were at sixty 
premium.” 

'* It’s just my lack,” growled Bob, 

“Your luck!” said Hubert, regarding him 
with surprise, 

"Yes; just ay I want a little help from ao 
friend, that friend goes wrong,” and Bob's heart 
heaved like a billow as be thought of his mia- 
‘fortuces. 

"Oh, that’s yoor view of the matter, is It?” 
said Wobert. “Have another glass of sherry ! 
The next time you take luncheon with mel shall 
only be able to give you beer.” 

Bob drank the wine gloomily, and continued to 
growl ast his evil fortune until he rose to go. 
There wae & decided change in his manner as 
he shook hands with his host, and he did nov, as 
usual, ask him to come to Denvilles as soon as he 
had a few hours to spare, 

Bob went grumbling home, confounding the 
yom and Huabert’s stupidity in holding the shares 
80 long 

“To my opinion,” he said, unreasonably, “ he 
did it to epite me, Thore never waa any real 
friendship in the man.” 

He went into the drawing-room, and finding it 
empty, drew a chair up to the fire, and eat down 
toread, By-and-by Marie eamein. He looked 
up ab her with a pleasant smile she had not seen 
in his face for months. 

“Marie,” he eaid, “Ihave been treating you 
very scurvily for along time,” 

“Oo, never mind that!” returned Marie. 

“But I de mind,” he said; “and I tell you 
tha [ am awfully sorry for it,” 

Marie drew up a footstool and sat down, her 
arms restiog on his knees, 

“ But,” she said, “you don’t know how happy 
you have meade me, Now let us forget the past.” 

* Yes,” he said, “and all connected with it. 
Even that Hartley fellow must be forgobtten.”’ 

A change came over Marie again, and she 
shivered slightly. 

— have been quarrelling with bim,” she 
said. 

“Deuce a bit!” replied Bob; “ but, like an 
ass, he’s baen keeping his movey in this Luck for- 
All mine, and the mine’s fideded, Hartley isnext 
door to a beggar.’ 

Marie looked inexpressibly shocked, and there 
wore two causes for this feeliug, although ehe did 
not say mg Bob had more to do with it than he 
BUF pected, 





: Yar ea she said, “ How does he bear 
te” : 

Like a dufier,” replied Bob; “ began to hint 
about it as soon as we niet, and wanted to know 
if I could let him have any money.” 

“But, Bob— don't —you owe — him —s —- 
little?” 

“ Oh, I've borrowed money of the fellow ; bub 
he need not have bean so deuced sharp after it. 
I don’t like that-class of man; and he and I 
won't be quite so chummy in future, I can tell 

ou.” 
? Marie saw all, and sat silent, Bob, unconscious 
of laying bare his double meanness, went on, 

I'm awfully glad you didn’b marry bim, and 
that’s why I’m so sorry I was so cool to you. 
But it’s all-over now, Marie, isn’t it?” 

" All over,” ehe said softly. 

* And forgiven |” 

“'T have always forgiven you, Bob,” she said, 
and, stooping down, he kissed her. But the kiss 
was vot returned. 

“Tosa lucky cncapey continued Bob, sinking 
himeelf deeper and deeper in the mire of 
degradation, “and I'll be more particular in the 
future. I'll keep an eye on that fellow’s inveat- 
menta, and give him a bit of advice now and 
then. Hartley talks of living on his curacy 
money.” 

“ How much is that?” asked Marie, 
quietly. 

“He bas e hundred and twenty a year.” 

* Well, be need not starve—not even if he had 
& wife,” 

“A wife!” echoed Bob, withagrin. “Why, 
what woman in her senses would marry him?” 

“'T would—ifhe asked me,” said Marie, locking 
up st him fearless!v. 

Bob recoiled from her, pushing back his chair 
and staring at her with angry surprise, 

“You would marry him |” be cried. 

* Yos,” she aaid, “if I thought he loved me,” 

“Aod what do you think would become of 
you!” demanded Bob. 

“Tshould Jabour hard to help Hubert tn his 
career "Marie began, but he savagely cut her 
short, 

" You are a bigger fool than I took.you to be,” 
he said ; “and remember this—if you marry a 

beggar like that, you and I will be straugers for 
ever.” 

‘* If it would add to his happiness,” said Marie, 
“T do not think that [ ought to allow even your 
dissent, to come between us.” 

‘Oh! confound you both!” cried Bob, “TI 
898 you have been epooning in secret.” 

“No, Bob, no.” 

“But [ say you have, and I say confound you ! 
When mother comes home I will hear what she 
has to say to it,” 

“T ask you to say nothing,” sald Marie, witha 
ecarlet face. “I beg of you to be more con- 
siderate.” 

“Till aay what I like!” replied Bob, fiercely ; 
“and I'll gofurther than I originally intended. 
Hartley shall know you are spoons on him, I'll 
go and tell him” 

* Bob, have mercy on me!” 

“Pil tell him that he has only to ask to have, 
and when you are married 1’!! laugh at your 
grinding lives, and sneer at your beggary. It 
shall be sport to me!” 

“Oh, brother, brother |” cried Marie, sinkiog 
to the floor, “ who gave you this heart void of all 
mercy }” 

“Tm satisfied with my heart,” he said, “ and 
that ought to be enough. It’s your heart that 
wants lodking to. Where’s your love for me, 
that’s what I want to know?” 

She did not anewer him, but Iay prons and 
silent on the floor; and he, after scowling at her 
for a few moments, turned and left the room. 





CHAPTER VI, 


Urrsrty selfish and thoughilese as he was, 
Bob Grainger had done many thisgs the remem- 
brance of which ought to bave made his ears 
tingle, but he was not man enough to carry 
out the threat he bed hurled at Marie, 


He had been favoured with the training of a 
gentleman, and if his instincts did nob accord 
with it, he knew by experience it would never do 
for him to go and chatter to Hubert Hartley 
about the assumed love his sister entertained, 
“If IT understand the fellow aright,” he mut- 
tered, “be is one of those humbugs with high 
notions of honour, and so forth, ‘Ten to one but 
he would champion Mirie’s cause and knock me 
down ! 
There was one, however, to whom ‘he could 
speak freely, and that was Mrs, Grainger, He 
knew that she was nob @ very worldly woman, 
but he believed her'to be endowed with . 
dence, and was sre that she would ob to 
Hubert Hartley as a lover for Marle now that 
comparative poverty had fallen upon him. 

Mrs. Grainger listened to 
fervid statement, ahd when he had concladed, 
quickly asked him,— 


“ When did Mr, Hartley to Marie?” 
“He's not done so eplied Bob, a little 
taken aback. "Bat says that ehe will 


marry him if he does propose, and I am acting 
ou the principle of prevention being better than 
cure.’ 


What would you have me do?” 

"Take her away from Denvilles for » time. 
T'll look after the old place.” 

“My dear Bob,” said Mrs. Grainger, “you 
forget that my income will not t me to go 
here and there as I will; and if I could take 
Marie away, 1 doubt if any good would come 
of it.’ , 

“To would keep them apart,” returned Bob, 

“Not a bit of it. Jf they are to come 
together they will do so In spite of you or me, 
or all the world, True love is mot to be 
thwarted.” ' 

*<But it would be such a horrible thing for 
Marie to marry » beggar |” 

“You take an extreme view of the case. 
Hubert Hartley is not exactly a beggar, and I 
think he is the sort of man to wake his way.” 

“You espouse his cause, then t”’ 

**T like him ; but [do not see that I have any 
cause to espouse—es yet.” * 

“All right!” eaid Bob, with a frown. “Do 
as you please, It will end as'I say. Uartley 
will come dancing sbout Marie, coafound him ! 
and they will marry. Then a nice thing ft will 
be ! ” 

“We won't make ourselves miserable about 
it,” said Mre. Grainger, with a good-humoured 
smile. “Wait until the dire event is fairly 
before us,” 

Bob was helpless, and could only growl, He 
soon had the exseperating picture of Marie and 
Hubert closer friends together; for Hubert 
coolly came more frequently to Denvilles, aod 
either did not care a straw for the loas of his 
fortune, or wae admirable in hie power of cou- 
cealing his sorrow. 

From Marie the hand of constraint was lifted 
up. She could meet Hubert fearlessly now, and, 
come what might, there could be no suspicion 
resting upon her—tio sordid motive could pos- 
sibly be laid to her charge. ‘ 

She loved Habert, but she gave hin no more 
encouragement than the most modest maiden 
may give. 

Her pleasure in his society she no longer 
attempted to conceal, ard the joy he found 
in hers ‘was apparent to «ll who saw them 
together. 

The villagers were soon whispering that it 
would be a match, and one thoughriess old mon 
ventured to say as much in Bob’s hearing. 

He cursed the old fellow, and forgot himeelf 80 
far as to say that no sister of hia. should marry & 
beggarly curate, 

“ Beggarly or not,” said the old man stoutly, 
“he bea ra’al gentieman, which some as might 
be ain't.” 

In a white heat Sob set out from the villsge 
for Morley’s Farm, determined upon etoppiog the 
affair at any cost. ; 

A litle plain speaking to Hubert would, ia his 
opinion, be sufficient. 

-" And by Jupiter Pl speak very plain!” he 
enarled, 





Mrs, Morley was washiug, and answered the 
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hasty knock of Bob upon the door with arms 
covered with sonpsuds, which she was slowly 
removing with her apron. 

“Je Mr. Hartley in ?” asked Bob, curtly. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mra. Morley, deliberately, “I 
can't say for certain, but he was in an bour ago, 
and he said he wasn’t to be disturbed, ashe was 
going to write bis sermon,” 

“Oh, bis sermon can wait,” growled Bob, 
“Tell him that | want to eee him.” 

Mrs. Morley hesitated, and was pleinly io a 
troubled frame of mind, She looked aloft at the 
clear, wiptry esky, then at the crocuses in the 

and last of all at Bob, 

“Tm a bib afratd, sir,” she said, “to disturb 
him when he said it waen’t to be.” 

"T tell you,” esid Bob, raining his voice, ** that 
i want to see him on a matter of great impor. 
tance,” 

He hoped that Hubert would bear him and 
come out, but there was no movement in the 
little parlour, 

Hubert was indeed away, and the delay Bob 
experienced waa doing him a great service. 

An hour before he had, as Mrs. Morley said, 
sat down to write his sermon, but between him 
and hie work there came the image of Marie and 
something lefo undeve which he felt. ought to be 
done. 

“T cannot rest while I have doubt for » com- 
penion,” he murmured ; “ better know the best 
or worst at’once.” 

It was nothing new that troubled him, For 
weeks he had dwelt upon it, watching her he 
loved until he was more than convinced that she 
waa as pure and unseifieh as woman can be, and 
that Gordon Gray hed blundered. 

With this conviction came the shame he felt ab 
ever having doubted her, and a feeling of un- 
worthivess held him back a little longer, bus on 
that day the climax came. 

How could he write sermons when 289 
troubled with earthly things! Of what avail 
was it for him to try to fix his thoughts on thivgs 
Fe po when thinge natural tossed him to and 

ro 

“T must know,” be said, as he téok up hie hat, 
and quietly left the house ; “ even the worst will 
be nothing to this su-pense.” 

It was strange that doubts should trouble 
him, but doubts always go hand-in-hand with 
love undeclared, and with love deciared wil! 
eometimes summon jealousy to be a companion 
trouble in the lover’s breast. Hubert Hartley 
had doubts of what lay ahead of him, and he 
could not rest. 

Fortune favoured him at Denvilles. Mra. 
Grainger was busy with some of the hidden 
mysteries of domestic life; but Marie was in- 
dulging in « livtle music in the drawing-room. 

He had the privilege of a frequent visitor and 
his cloth to help him, and the servant ushered 
him without hesitation into the presence of 
Marie, 

She rose with a bright flueh on ber face, and 
came forward to greet him. They shook hands, 
and there was a sensible increase of warmth in 
her touch thas set bis heart beating a little 
faster. 

“Have you seen mamma?” she said. “I 
must jet her know you are here,” 

“Nol don't do that,” be answers.. “' The fact 
ly L did wot come to s°e Mra. Grainger to-day. 
It ia you L particularly wish to see.” 

“If it ie anythivg to do with the 
parish——”” 

“The parish hae really nothing to do with 
.” 

He took her hand, and it lay passive in hie, as 

~ looked at the drooping eyelida and quivering 
ps. . 


She knew what was coming, and:now that the 
portentous moment had arrived she wanted to 
ly away ; but she could not move ; 

“ Mario,” he said, ‘I do not know how I dare 
speak to you knowing my owa anmanliness, but 
love promp's me to speak. the ‘words which it 
may be hed better never have been spoken— 
Marie, I love you.” 

He.paueed, aud the eyelids drooped lower, and 
— quivered a little more, but she spake pot 
Sword, «'! 





* Looking back,” he said, ‘I see with shame 
that 1 once doubted, or, rather, misunderstood 
you, “Tals much Lam in honour bound to con- 
fess, Heaven pardon my folly.” 

I> was natural for you to judge me as you 
did,” said Marie, in a low tone. “Had I beena 
man J should have done. the same.” 

“To has been a pitiful error,” be rejoined, 
“but I need say no more. We understand each 
other so far, Whatever answer you may give 
me, I beg of you that, at least, the past may be 
forgotten.” ' 

"T shall never think of it,” said Marie, 

"For the rest, [ have hovered between hope 
avd despair,” continued Habert, ' I have longed 
for your love, but dared not ask for it Even as I 
once doubted you, so I have of late doubted my 
own conciusion..to possess yon, Marie, what 
answer have you for me?” 

She bowed her head, and he could feel that she 
was trembling. Slowly hie arm stole around ber, 
and he drew her ‘to him, 

** Marie, darling, is itao? Have I so great a 
happiness in store 3” 

* Hubert, if you bad come to me rich 221 

** Yeo, darling, if 1 bad come to you rich 3” 

"I should bave hidden my beard, and sent you 
away, but as you come tome »vor——”’ 

" As I come toyou poor, dearest?” 

“T need not hide the truth. If there js any- 
thing in my poor life worth taking, it is yours,” 

“ Marie!" 

He said no more, but led her to seat, and 
there, some half-hour later, Mra, Grainger found 
them. 

* Well, my dear chiliren,” she said, when she 
had heard the lover's aory, “you have made 
your choice, and I trust you will be bappy. Of 
course, I could have wished that no ill-fortune 
had befallen you, Hubert,” 

“TI have nothing but good fortune here,” he 





“Very well, if you think so, 1) not gainsay 
it,” returned Mrs. Grainger. “Money is nob 
everything, alsnough it goes some way towards 
making people happy. I am wot sorry that 
you love each other, for I have always loved 
Marie ; and I] have learnt to love you, Hubert, 
also.’ 


Meanwhile, B»b, having been uvable to in- 
duce Mrs. Morley.to knock at the door and dis- 
turb the curate, who was not there to be dis- 
turbed, lingered about the garden with the hope 
of his coming out ; and after a bit of delay sab 
down and filled his pipe. 

“I can wait a bit,’ he said, ‘the temper I am 
in will keep.” 

He had got well into his second pipe when, to 
bis amazement, he saw Hubert coming acroes the 
fieids with a light step, and a face beaming swith 
bappinees, 

“ Why, he’s not at home, after all,” growled 
Bob, and the discovery did not put him into a 
better temper. 

As Hubert entered the gate he rose up and 
s2id,— : 

" Mr, Hartley, a word with you.” 

“Ae many as you please,” replied Hubert, 
smiling, 

* You need not grin at me,” gaid Bub, rudely, 
“for I am not in » humour to bear it.” 

“ Perhaps you had better go home,” returned 
Hubert, caimly, “and come again when your 
humour is more congenial to other.” 

“ No time like the present,” said Bob, “ Mr, 
Hartley, you bave been paying some attentions to 
my sister.” : 

Hubert bowed, 
“ Aad these attentions have excited the notice 


‘* Possibly!" said Hubert. 

“ That being the case,” said Bob, “I wish to 
make it quite clear to you that these attentions 
are very obj-ctionable.” 

“To whom?” asked Hubert, 

‘To me, to Marie—to ell of us,” sald Bub, 

“ Without a doubt;” said Hubert, “ you arein 
® position to epeak for yourself; but I fear you 
are in error witk regard to Marie and Mra 
G ! 


#4 Indeed 1” eneered Bob, 
"Yee ; and I have this afternoon proposed to 


of 





your sisterand been accepted. T may add, that 
Mre, Grainger entirely approved ; and if, uohap-. 
pily, we shall not succeed in getting your approval, 
Mi oe we must do without i, Won't.you come 


“T come in!” said Bob—" No! And cunning 
as you have been, I'll gee if I can’t keep you out 
of Denvilles. A_pretiy march has been. etolen: 
upon me; but I’m not beaten yet. My sister 
shall not marry a beggy.” vse 


ee ee 


CHAPTER VIL 


“My pean Hunerr,—You astonish -~.you 
amase me, [am confounded and humiliated ; 
and I should be obliged to fly the country but for. 
the part of my being chained here, as you are, by 
a chain of roses. , 

“It may seem odd to you, but I assure you 
that I am not sorry that I have done Mies 
Grainger eo great an iojustice, You see how the 
case stands,, Without thar injustice I should 
have prosecuted my suit, and whoknowsbutthatI 
might have induced herto marry me, That avi 
would have robbed you, my dearest friend, of 
one of the dearest women in the world, and. 
effectually stopped my thinking of Ida, who, I 
aseure you, is the very womac fur a man like 
me, She is just the pilot thet fs wante! for 
such a crank-goirg ship as Iam, You shall ece 
her one day. By the way, why should we nh 
come to the wedding? Ida will rush into the 
office of bridesmaid, and I shall gladly embrace 
the position of groomsman, and there you are 
fitted up with the requisites for the ceremouy.. 

‘* Ever your old fellow, with the accustomed 
good wishes, — “Gorpon Gray,” 


This letter made Hubert Hartley smile—he 
was always in a emiling mood now—and he took 
it to Marie, who reac !b and smiled too. 

**Gordon Gray must be fond of letter-writing,” 
shesaid ; ‘for he has written to me also, Would 
you like to see what he has to say for himself 7” 

“Very much,” replied Hubert. 

"Don’t forget that he used to think he was in 
love with me and may uot have got over his 
folly.” 

J can understand all that, and forgive him as 
matters are, but I never would have pardoned 
him if he bad carried you away from me,” 

"Ob, Hubert | what abeurdities you talk.” 

“Tc is the absurdity of honest truth then, 
dearest.” 

Gordon Gray's letter to Marie was a eimple, 
manly apology. With her he did not indulge ip 
any of the lighi fanciful expressions he wae used 
to indulge in, but wrote earnestly and evidently 
sincerely, ’ 

“I shall never be really happy,” he wrote in 
one place, “ until I have heard your forgiveness 
from your own lips. 1 have told Ida ali, and she 
gaye that no apology I could offer you would be 
vofficient, but your forgiveness may help me to 
forget the past,” 

* All this is very nice,” said Marie, ‘but I 
fear he is too sensitive,” : 

“Not bit of it,” replied Hubert; a eensi- 
tive man fa never an absolute fool, and there ia 


‘sure to be some good at the bottom of him.” 


“He is rather indefinite about his jinncée,” 
said Marie; “it is Ida and nothiog else, Do you 
know an Ida $” 

“There was Ida Stapleton,” said Hubert, 
musing, “a very charming giri--the people are 
neighbours of Gordon Gray. But she was only a 
school girl when I caw her last.” 

And how long ago ie that, pray” 

Oh, don't be jealous, I have never thought 
of her since we met last—two years or more ago.”’ 

“ A girl will change to a woman in six monthe,” 
said Marie, “so. we will aesame that it is Ida 
Stapleton, But I can't ask her here without a 
chaperone, and we are too poor to fil cur howee 
with guests.” 

“So we are,” said Hubert, gravely ; “and as 
for a wedding present, I have been exercising wy 
mind as to what I ought to give you,” 

"“ Nothing, Hubert—give me nothing,” 
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“ Bat I must, or what will the world say! I 
think we will makes mystery about ft.” 

‘* How a mystery!” 

“J will present you with a small box. which is 
not to be opened until we have started on our 
wedding trip.” 

“What a cruel idea, Hubert !- Don'd forged 
that my two cousins, Annie and Phosbe, are 
going to be bridesmaids ; and if we have Ids Sta- 
pleton there will be then four girls to be driven 
mad with unsatisfied curiosity.” 

“ Nevertheless,” seid Hubert, firmly, ‘it must 
be done—our poverty must be covered somehow; 
and if it is only an empty box you and I need not 
quarrel over it, As for the bridesmaids, their 
curiosity will have died away ere we return from 
our week's honeymcon.” 

“Let us hope so,” said Marie, softly, “ but I 
do pity them. I can picture myself under the 
circumstances, and the thovght is almost too 
dreac ful,’ 

“ Bat, now, are you not curious 1" 

" Not a bio, I assure you.” 

There were only two people In the whole of 
Morton Stavely who took umbrege st the 
appr: weddirg—the Rector and Bob 
Grai 


fp was the Rector's decided opinion that curates 
ought mob to marry, and he expressed bimeelf 
Very strongly to Hubert on the subject. 

‘His remarks were received good-naturedly ; but 
he was given to understand that his curate meant 
to marry, though the act incurred his abiding 
wrath. 

Hubert did not reply exactly in there words, 
but he conveyed them in a form that was un- 
mistakable to the Rector. 

A grumbling assent was then given, coupled 
with a gloomy prophecy on what would become 
of the parish during the week Habert must be 
abseat. . 

Ali the old and young men would “ fall away,” 
and become backeliders at the village inn ; and 
the old women would pine for the lack of spiritual 
sustenance, As for the Rector, he would be 
worked to death, but even that prospect did not 
daunt Hubert Hartley; he had made up his 
maind to be married, and there was an end of it. 

Bob's wrath secretly took a very spiteful form. 

With great deliberation he let Morton Stavely 
know that he disapproved. No opportunity that 
offered for disparaging hia prospective brother-in- 
law was thrown away. He called him “that 
impudent, penniless beggar of a curate,” and 
swore by all than he held dear that on the 
wedding day he ould absent himself from 
home. 

In spite of him, however, the wedding duly 
caine off, and everything went “ merry as a mar- 
riage be)l,” the happy pair starting in the highest 
of spirite for their brief tour, 


an . 1 * * 


“A week is a short honeymoon,” said Bob, 
*‘and that’s enough to turn everybody against 
them ; and fancy going to Morley’s Farm !” 

“ Only for a time,” said Mre. Grainger, “ until 
they can get a cottage.” 

“A cottage,” groaned Bob; “that’s a nice 
thing. By the way, did you know that the Limes 
was jet 3” 

“No, indeed! Who is coming there?” 

"Nobody seems to know ; but let it is, aud 
the workmen have begun upon it, They say the 
new tenant is going to epend five hundred pounds 
upou it. He has bought the lease.” 

“Tt is a very pretty place,” said Mra. Grainger, 
“and I wonder it has not been let before.” 

“Who would live at Morton Stavely,” 
grumbled Bob, “ if they could live elsewhere }” 

“T came here a bride,” said Mrs. Grainger, 
“and I should not like to leave it, Marie is fond 
of Morton Stavely too,” 

*‘ She is fond of a good many things just now, 

r fancies she ia, that she won't care much about 
by-and-by. They are coming home to morrow, 
and the people talk of giving them a reception. 
Hartley eeemea to have somehow eneaked into the 
afections of the people.”’ 

“You will like him better one day, Bob.” 

I don’t like beggers.” 

It was an oki and somewhat hackneyed theme, 





the poverty of Habert Hartley, and Mrs. Grainger 
declined to go on with it. She was busy in making 
& few preparations for the reception of Marie 
path oa husband, -They were expected at three 
o ; 

In perturbed spirit Bob wandered about. 
Matters were worse than ever with him. He 
had two county court summonses in hie pocket, 
and Byles had spoken cing rag about the 
money that was due to him. b literally had 
not a shilling. 

The tof men always manage 
to have tobacco by them ; and Bob had his. 

Filling bis pipe, he wandered off to the village 
to wee if the Inbabitants really meant to keep 
their creed, and give that poverty-stricken curate 
® reception, 

They were evidently in earnest, for quite a 
number of people were about fn holiday attire, 
and an arch of modern dimensions had been run 
up at the end of the atreet. 

Byles, « big, burly fellow, with a stolid face, 
was actively engaged in giving it a few finishing 
touches. 

To him Bob rasbly addressed bimeelf, 

* Got a good paying job there?” he said. 

“ Pays better than lendirg woney to them as 
ougho to be my betters!" replied Byles. 

“Oh, does it?” esid Bob. “ Well, if you have 
lent any money you needn’t bother about it, I 
dare esy you will be paid.” 

“The sooner the better!” said Byles, 
T can’t waste time talking to you. 
are coming.” 

At this some of the rustics, who were assicting 
Byles, grinned, and Bob went away with an 
arrow rankliog io hie heart. 

Hard and selfich as he wes there was some- 
thing in him to be touched if the hand that 
struck was only stropg enough to send the 
weapon home. 

** By George !"’ he muttered, ‘'I have to put 
up with something now. I can’t stand that sort 
of thing. I would sooner be a hundred milee 
across the sea.” 

He returned to Deavilles by a circuitous route, 
taking his time so as not to reach home until 
past four o'clock. Hubert and Marie had 
arrived, both wondrously handsome and in the 
highest spirits. 

Marie came and gave Bob a kies, and Hubert 
held out bis hand. He accepted both euikily 
enough, 

“You have had fine weather,” he said ; “ it’s 
been like summer here.” 

This wae in its way decidedly melting on his 
part, and they were sdon all talking together. 

**The Limes,” said Marie, after a time, “ will 
not be ready for a month.” . 

‘. \emn why need you bother about that!” asked 
oD, 

"Seeing that we are going to live there,” an- 
swered Hubert, “I think we have every right 
to be interested,”’ 

“You will have te screw mighty tight to live 
there,” said Bub, grimly. 

** At any rate,” ssid Hubert, “we will wndea- 
vour hot to get into difficulties,” 

By-and-by Bob's attention was drawn to a 
smal! box on the table, It was given to Marie 
by Hubert, with strict injunctions that it should 
not be opened till after their return. 

“A matrimonial curiosity, I suppose?” he 


“Bat 
Your betters 


said. 

** Look into it,” replied Marie, 

Curiosity prompted him to look into it, and he 
saw a beautiful diamond necklet and pendant, 
worth at the least five hundred pounds, 

‘* Hallo!” he exclaimed ; “ where did you get 
this from?” 

“I found it there,” replied Marie, “when I 
opened it.” 

Bob's face now was the picture of amaze- 
ment, He stared from one to the other in 
helpless amazement. Hubert came to his 
reecue, 

“I confess,” he said, “that I allowed you to 
think I had lost all when only a small portion of 
toy fortune went in the unlucky Luck-for-All 
Mine. I did it for a purpose,” 

“Never mind that,” interposed Marie, “it is 
all forgotten.” ‘ 





“ Very well,” eaid Hobert. ‘I remained rich 
still, and I professed to be poor. The rest, I 
think, must be pretty clear to you,” 

Bob walked two the window, stayed there a 
minute, and thea came back again, 

‘*What do you think of me, Hartley?’ he 
GAT mere tne that,” said Hubert, pla- 

never 
giarising Marie's worde, “ It is all forgotten.” 

“ Bat ft isn’t, and it can’t be by me,” said 
Bob. “I see what I have been—an idle, worth- 
less fellow. Itis I who have been the beggar. 
You shall advanceme one loan more—only 


time for his departure came,.and 
breathing promises of fu 
it is satisfactory to know that he has done his 
best, and is e thriving Canadian farmer. 

Seven years have , and Hubert is no 
longer curate, but rector of Morton Stavely. 
The living is not a very lucrative one, but tha 
does not matter to him. oe toe See 
they could not do without him, the 
gave him the post, 

With a loving wife and three little ones he 
— little elee to care for. 

he world is very bright to him—brighter 
thousands of both rich and 


(tHe END.} 








THE invention of the organ is very ancient, 
though it is agreed it was little used till the 
eighth century. It seems to have been borrowed 
from the Gree&a. ‘Vitruvius describes one in his 
tenth book. The Emperor Julian hasan epigram 
in its praise. So. Jerome mentions one with 
twelve pairs of bellows, which might be heard a 
thousand paces or a mile ; and another at Jeru- 
salem, which might have been heard as far as the 
Mount of Olives. 

Too Mucu at Home---It is surprising how 
soon & wife tires of the company of 8 man who is 
teo much at home, Men ore wise in gettiog 
away from their own roof-trees a certain portion 
of each dsy. Among their wives will be found a 
very general consensus of opinion to this effect. 
There will be found everywhere a disposition to 
pack off the men in the moraing and to bid them 
keep out of the way till towards evening, when it 
is assumed that they will probably have a little 
news of the buey ye to bring Pra -asne when 
baby will be sure to have said excep- 
tionally brilliant and precocious, The general 
events of the day will afford topics of conversation 
more interesting by far than if the whole house- 
hold had been together from morning till night. 
A very little inquiry, too, will illicit the fact that 
men about home al! day are eminently apt to be 
fidgety end grumpy and interfering—altogether 
objectionable, in short. This is the case very 
often, even with working men of genius—authora, 
or parsons, or painters—but it is particularly 
apt to be so with the unemployed, such, for in- 
atance, as business men who bave retired, or who 
are out of the barness for a short time. The 
spirit of mischief is never at a loss for a job for 
paterfamilias if it catches him idling and 
louvging about, neither at work nor at play. 
Ib stirs up his bile and irritability, very likely, 
and incites him to the reform of domestic abusee. 
It kindles his sanitary ardour and sende him pok- 
ing and sniffing about inconveniently into all the 
odd corpers of the establishment; or sets him 
about the curtailments of housekeeping extra- . 

c, or the amendment of various uamethodi- 
cal household procedures, all of which, however 
right and proper, tend to disturb domestic peace 
and guietude, and to make all the feminine mem- 
bers of the family very uncomfortable. 
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ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 


—0!-— 
CHAPFER XXXVI, 


Ir was quite true that it was Rosamond’s mind 
that was more affected than her body. 

She grew strong in health, she was able to sit 
up, to get up, to walk about her room ; but her 
memory of the past six or seven years was 
generally a blank, 

Lady Germaine was her grandmother; her 
maid was She looked out from the 
windows oa Drydd Marshes, end wondered why 
Mr. Cameron had not been to see her, 

No mention was made of her mother, of Colonel 
Brand, of Amy Glen, or Lord Kingsford. 

After a time he was admitted to see the patient 
with @ caution. He bargained to see her alone ; 
and certainly her appearance gave him a shock. 

Her hair, once so luxuriant, had been cruelly 
but, all the same, wisely snipped off. What 
remained was short and curly, and these short 
curls all over her head changed her appearance 
a good deal. 

Her face was white, her cheeks hollow, and 
her eyes sunken. 

Her reception of him was another shock. The 
instant she saw him enter the room she jumped 
up from her seat, and rushed to him with an ex- 
clamation of welcome. 

‘Oh, Allan! what ages you've been getting 
those tickets for the theatre! I do so hate 
rw a by myself, You have been away 

oure,” 


What wae he to say, knowing he had been 
away for years } 

“T am very sorry, Rosie. 

“Yes,” with a pout; “Ishould hopeso. You 
forget what a few days we have to be " 
The carriage is waiting to take us to the Bois; 
and I'm ready, as you see. Shali we start?” 

“No, I think not this morning, Rosamond. 
It’s very cold, But is there anything else to do 
anything you would like?” looking round 
Mads Germaine’s sitting-room as he spoke, help- 

y. 

*}'d much rather go out!” pettishly. “I 
don’t think it’s a bit too cold, However, if I am 
to satay at home, I suppose we may as well play 
tézique. Where are the cards?” 

And as he rose to look for them, she said,— 

“Oh, what an exquisite lovely fan that was 
that came from the Rue de la Paix this morning, 
you extravagant Allan! You must not buy me 
any more lovely presents or you won't have any 
“— left to take you out to Australia, though 
I shall be very glad if you haven't. Ob, you've 
pel the carda and the markers, I see, Let me 

Rosamond was imagining a day in Paris six 
years previously, and soon entirely absorbed in a 
one or a ae ae Pee bézique, and 
8CO marriages ig | eagerness. 

Her partner ghprt mechanically and badly. 
Thie raking up of old times, this téte d-téte with 
Rosamond was trying pact Cescription. She was 
actually the old girlish iosamond, and displayed 
her innocence and unconventionality and ignor- 
auce of the world in every speech. How different 
from the realisxy—the cool, collected, well-trained 
Mias Dane! - 

Tt happened thus every afternoon. He came 
regularly, and sat with Rosamond. There wae 
no sign of amendment in her mind, but the 
colour had returned to her cheeks, the light to 
her eyes. 

She wend out driving and walking, and was 
completely restored to her bodily health ; and yet 
every day Allan left her with a sorer, fiercer 
—— She was dead to the present and to 

m, 

She was always either in Paris or running about 
Deydd Marshes, or at school. 

One day she had a sudden gleam of something 
else. She was sitting beside Lady Germaine, 
looking over a large book of printe, and she came 


to a picture of an infant in its mother’s arms. 

Plo yas veal bye bey with os 
strained ex ion of dawning conviction 
wide-opened, staring eyes, 





Then she abru flung the book down, and, 
turning to Lady aine, buried her face in her 
lap, and burst into a storm of tears. wept 
so violently and so unrestrainedly ber companions 
were seriously alarmed. At last she sighed out, 
amid broken sobs,— 

“Oh, that is a picture of my—my baby! I 
never saw it, They took itaway and buried it 
close to the church, Oh, what shall i do! what 
shalll do! Ivhall go mad!” wringing her hende 
in a kind of frenzy. “I saw its grave—-so swell, 
sosmall! A little green mound. I have all ite 
pretty frocks, She—she said I -oughs to be 
ashamed to make them, but f wasn't. Only 
they were never worn. They are locked away in 
a drawer io grandmamma’s room,” 

And her grief agsin became quite 
uncontrollable. 

Doctors were consulted, and several learned 
men came and Jaid their heads together, and took 
counsel, 

Tt was a strange case, but all it wanted was 
time and complete repose. 

There was no insavity in the Dane family 
(eccentricity was nob madness), and it would pass 
away, and the young lady's mind spring back, as 
it were, to its former condition, and sooner or 
later quite recover its balance. 

The fright and shock she had received was 
quite enough, in their opinion, to unhinge the 
mind of any woman. 

She had better go back to Drydd, her birth- 
place, and live a quiet but free life alone there 
with an attendant. Gradually bub surely she 
would become quite well, but she muet be left 
alone to nature, and she wa. 

She and Maggs and her maid were once more 
domesticated in the old manor houre as the epring 
was waning, aod the doctors’ prognostication was 
amply verified. 

As she felt the sod of her familiar friends, the 

under her feet, the salt sea wind blow- 
ing on her cheeks, andsaw Laddie boundmg 
beside her, the past, like a landscape from which 
mists and clouds are slowly lifting, came 

ik to her as vividly as ever. 

That dreadful night av Ravensiea! The 
remembrance made her shudder, Between that 
and Lydd was a gap, 

She had been i!l—very ill—with brain fever, 
Maggs had told her, and quite off her head, thus 
accounting for all. 

She well remembered the projected meetin 
with Lord Kingsford, which had never come off, 
and uever would now. What he had to tell, of 
course, she would never know now. 

The Brands were abroad; Amy Glen was en- 
gaged to be married ; Violet Hill was shut up 
and so was Averil Court, 

For her own part she was satisfied to stay io 
retirement, to have a kind of rest after her 
strange, eventful life. How mavy curious things 
hed happened to her within a few years! 
Enough events to stock the lives of half-a- 
dozen people, 

Yes, there was a repose, a rest in that long 
summer spent alone at Drydd. She enjoyed it. 
She had her horse sent for, and rode miles and 
miles over the solitary waste. . 

She had an ample supply of books and maga- 
zines and papers daily and weekly despatched 
from town. 

She got a new grand piano per rail (the line 
had been made). She superintended the re 
arrangemend of the garden, and she feit quite 
contented and happy. 

She was visited by Mrs. Brand—a flying visit 
-—who found that Rosamond wav herself again, 
and who secretly quailed when she thoughd of 
the secret she had to divulge to her sovoner or 
later. 

Rosamond refused to leave avd go abroad, 
She was very fond of Drydd, she deciared, and 
would not be at all surprised if she stayed there 


altogether. 

Mrs. Brand smiled to herself a significant amile 
She knew better. She knew that before long 
Drydd would be abandoned for a much grander 
mansion in a less out of-the-way part of tie 
world, 

And Rosamond at length bad another visitor 





Allan. E-nboldened by Lady Germaine’s ac- 
count of her complete recovery, of her long rides 
and walks, and her renewed interest in everything 
that was going on, including an inquiry into his 
whereaboute, he ventured to come to Drydd. 

Ad first be did not come to the house, nor 
accost her, He saw her riding down Janes or on 
the marshes afar off. 

He must be very careful how he told her. 
Her brain must not receive another «startling 
shock. 

How was he to set aboud telling her? A 
dogen times a day he reheareed the scone to 
himself, but never to his complete satisfac- 
tion, 

One eveving he was leanivg his elbows on the 
old foot-bridge, staring into the water beneath 
him, and making up hie mind thet he would 
write to her, and humbly ask for an Interview, 
avd then trust to chance and opportunity for 
broaching the subject. 

He was geition sick of thie long, drawn-out 
suspense—of this waiting, waiting, waiting, Fate 
seemed to take pleasure in throwjng obstacle after 
obstacle {n his pathway. 

What had he done that she should pursue him 
for the Jast six years with this kind of relentices 
malice } 

Was it, he asked himself, with a grim, sarcastic 
smile, because he was so ill-advised as vo merry 
on @ Friday § 

It wae on this very footbridge, more than six 
years ago, he had asked Rosamond to be his 
wife. The bridge wae the same; the stream 
danced, and bawled, and bubbled over the atoues 
as i> had done then, as if not an hour had elapsed, 
But they were not the same; they were vastly 
altered, 

He knew that he was harder, more imperious 
than formerly, less ready to take things as they 
came, and far lesa satisfied with life. He was 
moody, cynical, discontented, he said to himaelf, 
frankly, a3 he ieant his elbows on the hand-rait 
and gazed abstractedly into the water. And 
Rosamond, wha was she-she was still more 
changed ! 

A sudden instinct) made him raise his head, 
and there she was herself—clad in white, with a 
white parasol over her head, and Laddie by 
her side—just ab the other end of the foot- 
bridge. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Rosamonn started, and ubttesed a slow excla- 
mation of astonishment as she recognised who it 
waa that had been looking into the water. Bus 
for once she did not turn and fies. On the con- 
trary, she advanced to meet him, with out- 
stretched hand and a smile, Yes, could his eyes 
believe it, a smile, and she was perfectly right in 
her head now. 

“ Who would have expected to find you down 
in thie part of the world, Lord Kingsford,” she 
exclaimed, “How on earth did you discover 
Drydd Marshes?” 

“ Wivhout any unreasonable difficulty,” takivg 
off his hat as he advanced and took her band. 

“Do you know that I've been thinking of 
you!” she continued, looking at him gravely; 
“and wondering where you were, and if you 
were ever going to tell me, what-—-what you 
spoke of at Ravensica—you remember ?” 

* Yes, there seemed a fate against it, did there 
not? You were too ill the next morning. and 
for a long time afterwards, to be told anything.” 

** Yes, I believe I was very ill,” dreamiiy. 
My head was queer, was it not? I remember 
nothing. Lady Germaine, how good she was to 
me! f can remember that, ab any rate, and 
never will forget it ; nor those awful robbers,” 
shuddering. “That man holding the lamp over 
my. eyes—the man with the knife in his hand. f 
seem to feel him there sometimes at aight still, 
and | often dream of him,” shutting her eyes as 
she spoke. 

*‘ He has got seven years’ imprisonment, so I 
don't fancy you will see him again for some time. 
You should not let your mind dwell on these 
horrors, you know.” 
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“T's all very easy to say that,” shifting her 
parasol to her other shoulder ; “but you are a 
man, and don’t understand what nerves we have, 
And now, Lord Kingsford, tell me, to change the 
eulbject, what briogs you down beret” 

At this sudden question Allau was rather faken 
aback ; then, after a rnoment’a silence, he boldly 
suid,-~— 

“To see you.” . 

‘Why ¢”' was her laconic question. 

* To tell you three things, if I may 

“*Qaeis about him, I know,” she said, in a 
low voice, 

*Tois, Can you bear to hear some great, good 
news lt” 

“Bear to hear good news?” ironically, “TI 
am such a atranger to anything of that de- 
terlption that I really cannot answer for myself” 
—withs laugh—" but you may try me.” 

© Suppose you come over aud sit on that big 
log. under that evergreen oak!” glancing to a 
seat not far off. 

“Supposing [ prefer to atand here?” now 
jeauiog her eibow on the rail beside him, and 
looking gravely into hist face with beautiful 
serious eyes. “I shall never sit there again,” 
emphatically 

“16 has some reminiscence, then §” 

“Jo bas; but never mind that, Go on with 
your good news,” impzriously, ‘‘ and be quick.” 

“Allan Gordon is alive,” he said, with an 
effurt. 

“I know that. You said that before,” drily. 

“He loves you as much, nay better, than 
ever.” 

“I don’t believe it,”” composedly. 

“ He has never lost sight of your image In his 
mind, and bas been ever faithful to you in word 
and thought and deed.” 

“ All these six years |” derisively ; “ but never 
soughs me. Go on. I[6 is like a tale of the 
Arabien Nights. Where ia he now?” 

“You shall know all in good time. Inthe 
first place he is your husband. Disabuse your 
mind at once of all doubt upon that matter, He 
ha: your marriage certificate quite safe, You 
were ae legally married ae the Q :een herself.” 

“ He is my husband, and he is alive! Ue is 
not coming here, is he?” her colour deepening, 

“Wait, Haze patievceand you shall hear. 
He went out to Melbourne. He took ship for 
New Zasland.” 

“Yes—hbe did,” she acquiesced, breathlessly, 
“and thea——-~" 

“ Aad then he was ehipwrecked and cast away 
on an ieland for years—a mieerable, barren island, 
bitterly cold, bleak and exposed, destitute of 
anythiog bub sea-birds’ uests, and out of the 
track of ebipa.” 

* Yea, and after that }” excitedly, and coming 
nearer as she epoke, 

*' He was rescued. A changed, aged man, he 
came home and hurried to seek his wife. There 
was no such person—only Miss Dane still, Such 
@ woman as Mrs, Gordon did not exist.” 

Rosamond turned and faced him, devouring 
his features with her eyes—her face as white as 
her gown, 

* Rosamond,” he said in a low voice, ‘‘ don’t 
you know mo?" * 

“You't” with « stifled shriek. “You are 
aot Allan?” she exclaimed, with lips that 
qulvered so much she could hardly articulate, 
* Oh, uo!” thrawiog up her hands, ‘‘ In’s—it's 
imposible,” 

“Look at me well, and you will aee that it’s 
nob impossible,” he returned, firmly. “ Imagine 
thase years adding the linea to my life, the hard. 
ships and privations [ endured. My cheeks are 
hollow, my skin sunburnt, my eyes more suvken, 
my hair touched with grey, and my beard shaved 
off, and you wil! soon bring your mind to see that 
it is not impossible.” 

* And you are Allan?” She faltered, hoiding 
on to the hand-ratl of the bridge as she spoke, 

“Tam.” 

**And—oh! it is all so very etrange. I can’t 
believe it, I can’t realize is,” she said, with her 
eyes full of tears, How often have I come to 
this bridge weeping and brokex-hearted, and“in 
vain; and sfier so many years—when I least 
expect you—when my heart is hardened against 


2” 


you—find you here, What can I say to you, 
Allan }” 

**Say you are glad to see me, Howamond,” 
rather hurt by her coldoes:; “that will be 
enough,” 

“TT am glad! I hope I am glad!” rather 
wildly ; “but I haven’s time to think of it, to—to 
believe it yet. I've been imagining such hard 
things of you, Allan, for so long, I caunot, cast 
them all out of my mind in one second,” and, 
with a sudden start, “how do you come to call 
youreelf Lord Kingsford!" 

"My cousin Cecil died, and I came in for the 
title, He was quite a distant relation. No one 
ever believed that it. would fall to a poor, hard- 
working fellow like Allan Gordon, but it did, 
And you are Lady Kingsford.” - 

**Then, Allan, why—i don't understand it all 
—how it is that you have been at home for more 
than a year—have met me almost daily at times 
—have uever owned me—vever discovered your- 
self, What did it mean, and I saw the likeness ' 
I was impelled to open my mind to you, and yet 
you never epuke,” 

*T have told you two things, Rosamond, that 
Tam your husband, aud that you are now Lady 
Kingsford. To explain the third will take some 
time. I must also explain my seemingly 
extraordinary conduct but you will forgive it 
when you know more, R samond,” looking at her 
reproachfally. ‘I wish—tI know you can’t help 
your heart—affection is spontaneous. I[ wish 
you were a little more glad to see me,” 

“To has been-—been such s shock,” she re 
turned, taking off her bat as ehe spoke and laying 
it on the hand-rail, and passing her hand 
across her forehead. “TI cau’t believe it yet. I 
can't think of you as the old Atian Gordon, I[ 
can’t seperate you from Lord Kwng-ford. How 
can I realize all at once that I am this strange 
man's wife? But Allan ’—blushing—‘ you know 
that I never Joved anyone but you, and it will 


all come back" 
“Come back,” he echoed. “I don’t believe 





in a love that is allowed to cool, to freene, to 
die, ever coming to life again. Oh, Rosie, if 
you only knew the awfal time, the long leaden 
years | spent on that island, how the thought 
of you alone just kept me alive, the frantic 
determination to live and see you once more! 
Only for that I'd have been iike other poor 
feliowe, who lost heart, worn out by hope deferred, 
by gnawiog hunger, by black despair, that just 
laid themselves down and died S metimes | 
envied them as [ iooked on the long mounds— 
their graves-——graves that got thicker as months 
rolled on; buo then [ turned my eyes away 
from death, and clung to life aud to days of 
misery too terrible to paint in words, and fixed 
my eves fiercely on the horiz n. ever looking for 
the sail that was to come, H-aven sent, and 
take me back to you—-Rosamond 

“And all these bitter years you had believed 
that | had betrayed you. Roxamond, how could 
you | Deserted you inte the b»rgaio. 1, who had 
only lived for the hope of seeing you again, found 
that my place kaew me no more: 

“You hated my memory, repudiated my 
name, and every feeling you once’ declared you 
had for me was long wtihered and dead. 
people talk of woman's conataney,” here bis 
voice broke a little, and he turned away 
abruptly 

This avpeal had touched the mute chord io 
Rosamond’s bosom, mute for so leng ; and with 
an impulse that carried her ou of herself she 
suddenly threw her arms round his neck sod 
sobbed — i 

* Ailan—Allan! [ know it is you now, Thank 
Heavea for giving you back to me” 

For some time she wept #0 uorestraiaingly 
thar she could not epeak, but she ciuog to himin 
a mavver far more eloquent than were worda, 
and he was watixfied—more thao saiefied ; and 
many were the kiases he «howered upou her face, 
her heir, her hands; and a youth wending his 
way home in the distauce stoud and g»yard oprn- 
weuthed, aad proe-eding ou his way told his 
family circle with deep detighs that ne had aren 
® young mao on the fout-bricge, pear Fox's Fully, 
a-kiesing Mise Dane and ehe a-huggtog bim too, 





which statement was aot received as credible, for 


And’ 


everyone knew that Mies Dane did not care for 
beaux, and there wae no pleasing her ; she was a 
avery distant and “stand-offish” young lady, 
It was somebody else for sure. 

Bat Bob Druce still held valiantly to his own 
opinion, If it were not her it wae.as like her ox 
two pess—in a white dreas—-she wore white. 
What other young lady ever came that way, he 
would like to know, and, anyway, her dog was 
there. He saw him sitting on the foot-bridge as 
large as life, ha 

This last argument was a clincher, and the 
benighted, incredulous audience began to. prick 
up their eara.and wonder, and remember vague, 
haf forgocten old stories of bow Mise Dane, 
when she .was.quite a young slip ofa girl, used 
to meet # young gentleman on the Marshes 
years ogo, aod uobeknown to her grandmother 
or anyone. Yes, she had been seen They now 
east their minds back and recollected it well, 
There had been wrange rumours— 
aud maybe this was the man, come back after 
all ! 

There was a great deal of talk and of specu- 
lation round the Druce'a supper-table that night, 
but none of their surmises came near the truth, 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


“You have not told me yes why you never 
claimed me t-—~why you left me in ignorance so 
long ‘why you cut more than s year of my life, 
Allan #” ssid Rosamond at last. 

“No, novyet.” 

“Run you willf,” she asked, insistently ; “and 
now!” 

“ Yes, I will; but I don't know how to say it. 
I wae under the impreesion till the night of the 
fancy ball that you had done somethiung—some- 
thiog that embittered me against you.” 

“ And what waa thas }” wivb an air of injured 
innocence. 

"1 will tell you by-eod by ; I am coming to it, 

“When I searched for you at Drydd { discovered 
this «vil deed, as in seemed to me, of yours, aud 
[ was more astovished and shocked than 4 can 
express, 

“T hardened my heart against you. | resolved 
ro send you out of my chonghts, aad not to claim 
you for my wife until time had sofrened my anger 
egainst you I was quite unconscious of your 
being in the neighbourhood when | firar came to 
Armive Court. .I shall never forget my feelings 
when [ saw you coming dqwn the steps of the 
Pagodal” 

* Yea, T recollectnow. You looked quite odd 
and ill, and no wouder” 

‘* Yas, you took me off my guard, and——" 

But suddenly ioterruptivg bim,— 

“ Teil me, Allan,” with ber face on fire, ‘ who 
is Tommy?” 

«You hed # baby Rosamond t” 





“Yee; avd oh! Athen, | never vawic! But 
T will take you and ahew vou ins little grave 
the shadow of Drydd Crurcn Ut it had lived 


——" burying her face iv her hands 

‘If in had tived, whan then t”’ soxivuely. \ 

“Tahould he too, tuo happy. tt wou'd seem 
almost too much, If ic bad lived I would have 
vovhing else to wish for” 

“ What,” eyeing her nervous'y, “would you 
say if he was alive *” 

* Atlan you sre cruel to ask such # quescion, 
You know very weli [ should go mad wiih joy |” 

* No, no, you would not de thao,’ eoothiagly, 


| “* Great joy never does anyone bara !" 


* No,” trembling all over ‘Sno, I have had 
great joy to-day. What more are you gving to 
vell we?” y 

“{ will tell you a kind of .tery. and thea, my 
dear Rosamond, you wilt understand | cameto 
Dreydd, bat you were gone You were = queen 
in tha fashionable world You were, 1 was told, 
Mix Dans, conquently our marriage was & 
secret, You were a rch heires—yon had 


exerted Drydd tur Londow Parix aud Florence, 
i had happened to meet « litle ragee? urchio in 
a lane as [ souk a stroll before dinner —« pretty, 
plucky, lirtle fellow, 


He hed « bauntie with a 





Ho tovk w fancy 


dug, and I cane te the resus. 
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to me and I to him, and I carried him home to 
inner,” 


@ . 
“ And this is Tommy! I understand now,” 
glad of ' oat ts sree teal 
He was of a good | He was 
bad marke of blows and red 
weals on ‘ia tender little back and arms,” 


street with other gutter children.” : 
“Oh! who wonld think that to look at hin | 
now!” exclaimed Rosamond in 


ehe 
“I know you are g 
dreadful about Tommy-~I know you are.” 


“I wish I knew how to Yay what I must’ tell 
you. I wishto Heaven, Rosamond, I co tell 
coy tale without facriminating anybody. { wish,” . 
looking ateadfly ia sts ay very 
deliberately, “that I could epare your mother !” 

“My mother! Why what has she to say to 
it?” ehe demanded, in astonishment, 

‘*I’m afraid she has been much to blame, 
~— She has polsoned your mind asgainst 
me ” 

She believed you were somebody who had 
come here and deceived me under a false name!” 

‘“* Yes, my dear, and made you believe it too. 
She tried me and found me guilty on circum- 
stantial evidence, and did not me a ghost cf 
achancs But she knowsall this,” impressively. 

** Knows alif How long?” 

" Since one winter evening at Violet Hill, when 
you declined to come down and meet me, Do 
you recollect?” 
to understand some things 
I could not m oub before. Everything is 
coming back to me now. Amy Glen—how 
curiously she locked at me, and how odd she | 
seemed. She langhed so much when I asked her 
about Lady Kingsford, She knew her well—no 
wonder} [ am not surprised now that she was 
quite hysterical.” 

* But to talk alittle more about your mother, 
Rosle, She put the blackest construction upon 
the whole affair— hustled you off secretly to 
Drydd, She said when your child was dead it 
was 8 riddance, Did it ever—ever strike 
you she bad done anything with it!” 
low his voice. 

“Oh! mercy, Allan!” g her hands to- 

gether in a frenzy of fear. “ You are not going 
co tell me that my mother murdered it!” 
_ “Oh, no, indeed I am not,” very decidedly. 
* You can understand that she thought it was a 
living diegrace—that she wished it out of the way 
—anywhere. Can you believe that when she 
deceived you that it did not die!” 

‘Not die?” she screamed. ‘‘ And where is it? 
Ob | heavens, Allan | How can you torture me 
like this? Is—is,” seizing him fiercely by the 
arm, “is it the child you spoke of—is—my 
baby—Tommy 1” ‘ ; 

She read the answer yes in his eyes. It was 
enough—it was too much joy. She sank slowly 
backwards ina dead faint—that is, she would 
have fallen to the only Allan caught her, 
carried her to the bank of the stream, and 
quickly bathed he: face with water, and opened 
the of her dress, and chafed her bands, 
After a very short’ tine his remedies were com- 
pletely ree ig She alowly eat up, 
hor wet hair from her forehead, and, looking 
Gravely at Allan, aid, in a faint voice,— 

“Tt's not all a dream, is it, about you being 
Allan—and—Tommy !” very av 


“ Not a bit of it, my darling Rosie. ‘Now you 
haow the three things I ‘to tell you, You 


ne Depdhdleng 






are a deal wiser, and I am sure happier, than 
ie thts maretcg ses 

‘ How sooti'can I see him—Tommy—my ton— 
too—Allan? How at — how delightful it 
sounds ! But how can he understand that I am 
hie mother? He will not believeit. He calls 
me Mies Dane i” 

“T think I can trust you to s0on make him be- 
lieve the He has always been davoted to 
and you to him.” 

“ Aud what did my mother do with him! All 


| yout have told we'tnakes my head quite giddy.” 
- | “She gave him to Maggs, who him off 
{ee her niece’s child, who f Hitm oud to 


aes a few shillings a-week, aud finally 


forgot ‘ 
“ Mother Nan, that beat him and starved him ! 
Oh! ee eee ee 


passed on from one to the other like a bad shilling 


till he came into my hands.” 


“* And you have not explained that quite clearly 
Did you take him out of pure charity, or what }” 
"No, not quite. I knew who he was, and if 
ar fis wwdy is stone hear, too,” 
“ Of course I will n—go on at once!” 


ishly. 

“Toame, asl told you before, to Drgdd to 
look for you, and you were zone, There was no 
trace of you to be found. 

“] felt awfully disheartened and dieeppvinted, 
T need herdiy remark, and went out to stroll 
about before dinner, and collect my ideas, and 
Providence threw the child in my way. 

“ He diverted my thoughts, he took my fancy. 
I brought bim tothe inn and gave him a good 
dinner ; aud afterwards, when I was emoking 
outside, the landlady, Mrs Bonner, who thought 
ita very extraordinary proceeding for a young 
man like me bringing home a beggar brat for 
cor told me his history, with many winks 
and and low, impressive whispers,” 

“oe His history t ” 

* Yes; she had it at her finger’s ends, This 
little boy I had taken such a fancy to had gentle 
blood in hia veins.” 

She told me all about his mother, Mise Dane ; 
how she had come secretly to Drydd ; how Maggs 
had passed off her fafant as that of a relative 
of her own; how Miss Dane had turned her 
‘ack on the place, and never been seen again ; 
how Tommy was ill-used, specially since the few 
shillings a-week for his keep had not been paid ; 
how bis mother had deserted him and forgotten 
hia. 

“Yeai” gasped Rosamond, 

“ Well, of course, I believed her story. I had 
the evidence of my own senses. Mureover, I 
could see that the boy resembled my family, that 
he was a regular chip of the old Gordoo block. 
It needed no more, 

“T took him away without delay, having 
bought him from Mother Nan for ten pounds 
He was not dear-—not a bad bargain, Rosamond. 
You don’t think I paid too much!” smiling, 
“and you can imagine, my dear, that I was not 
very well pleased with you.” 

"How could you believe it of me, Allan?” 


yy: 
“Oh, come-now, that’s rather too much of a 


met you your cool, cynical indifference to every- 
body ; your — worldliness, quite 
filled in the picture’ of Dane that worthy 
Mrs. Bonver had sketched with such rude, black 
outlines. But I often wondered that you never 


found me out, Rosie. Am I—nay, nay, I must 
be changed past all recognition.” 

~ “Tt makes an fmmense difference in any man, 
evén when we see him daily, to out off kis beard ; 
aud, then, you are so much’ darker and thinner, 
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but I daresay I shali get accustomed to you! * 
saniling. 

“Well, we will hope so, at any rate!» And 
now I will leave you at your own gate for the 
last time, and we may as well be starting. ‘To- 
morrow I shall come early and take you away 
from Drydd Manor finally,” 

“But not for ever—for siwaye, Allan?” 
eagerly. “We will come hack, even for a day 
or two, now and then, when we want>a little 
quiet.” 

**A little quiet! Ib never struck me thas 
Miss Dane Was partial to ‘a livtle quiet 1’” 
“But I sm{ And I am not Misa Dane 





now, i 

And [would have thought that you hated 
jeyad ; that you had too painful reminiccences 

connected with iv.” 

“Yes; many, many bitter dayd and hours I've 
spent ,” waving her ‘band towards’ tha 
Marehes, the trees, and the old church steeple ; 
“but I need not think of them now. We met 
Allan—you forget that | Tommy'was born 
here, and you have both been given back to me 
here, I have some pleasant recollections con- 
nectell with the place, you see! Laddie likes 
it; oH patting his head; “I believe he knew 
you i 

“Tm sure of it, and I'm equally sure that [ 

used to be jealous of Laddie, It seemed to 
me extraor that you should have kept 
him all along, aod yet parted with Tommy.” 

“ Yes, it would have been, if it bad been true ; 
and, oh, Allan, the lictle grave I cried over so 
often! How wicked of Maggs!" stopping on 
the Marsh, and stamping her foot. “She 
ought to be .prosecuted for such a dreadful 
falsehood.” 


i 


5 


“T suppose you gave her no peace till you saw 
the grave, and she was wearied by reasun of your 
importunity, I'll tell you what her punishment 
shall be.” 

“What!” very eagerly. 

“ You shali cal! her ab once pow when you get 
home, and iatroduce her to me, and she will be 
well punished when she reflects for a moment 
that she has made away with my heir ; for 
Mother Nan fs dead oges ago, and the secret of 
Tommy's disappearance died with her. That ten 
pounds killed her. She drank it all.” 

“IT wonder what the county will say, Allan, 
witen they find you have a wife of six years’ 
standing! and how are they to be told I am 
she?” ssid Rosamond, as she took his arm. 

“Tm sure I don’t know. The truth will be 
best for our own immediate friends, A run- 
away match, « shipwreck, and a misunderstand. 
ing—-theae are about the heads of the narrative. 
The gouelpe wili have a rare find, talking it all 
over, but it wou't last for more than nine days, 
That’s one comfort,” 

“Some of the young ladies won't be pleased, 
Allan,” 

**T can’t help that. You must admit frankly, 
Rosie, that I never paid any of them the 
smallest attention. Now, I appeal to you,’’ 
laughing. 

“What? Oh, fie; nob even Amy Gien!?” 
with a miechievous smile, 

“That was only to talk about you—nothing 
elee.”’ 

** Amy did not think so,” emphatically. 

“Taen Amy must have been a little fool i” 
indignantly. 

“She made ms her confidante—how odd it 
seems !—and asked me, ob, fifty times, if [ 
thought you meant anythisg. I was sick of the 
subject,’ 

“Aod what did you say, O, far-seeing, pene- 
trating lady +” 

“ Oh, I told her I hoped so for her sake,” 

That was very nice of you, Rosie.” 

**That I wes sure you would make an ex- 
cellent husband.” 

“Speaking from your own experience.” 

Be quiet, Allan. Did I dream, do you think, 
in my wildest moments, that this gir was con- 
sulting me and making me her confidante with 
regard to the attentions and intentions of my 
own husbandt No, not quite!” contemp- 
tuously, ; 

“ You coulda’t be jeslous, of course!” 
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A SUDDEN INSTINCT MADE HIM RAISE HIS HEAD, AND THERE WAS ROSAMOND 


‘ "Could I not. I'd advise you not to try me,” 


And, pray, Lady Kingsford ——"® 
“ Don’t call me that.” 

@ ‘** Yes, I will; I like to hear how it sounds, 

Pray, how do you thibk I felt as I stood in the 

doorway, looking on, and watched dagens of fel- 

lows making love to the lovely Miss Dane, my 


- wife? How do you think I felt whgn I heard 


announced at a dinner-table that you were going 
to be married 1” . t 
"T’m sure I don’t know, but what pou heard 
was wrong. I never would have'married |” 
“So you say now!” with a laugh, 
“ Allan! if you are going”to. be disdpree- 
able—” ' “eh 
“No, I’oi not~—I dare not. I've & lively re- 


collection of how, awfully You used to bully me: 


that time in Pa 
Rosamond’sindignant protestations were cut 
short by her own hall' door, which was wile 
open. In the dim twilight stood Maggs; looping 
both authoritative and fierce, and Crone as two 
sticks, : 


“This is no time of evening for you ta be 


” 


roving on the? Marahes, Mies Roeamend. You. 


know the fright you got there once upon a time, 
Who knows who you may meet? Oh, I’m sure 
I beg your lordship’s pardon. I did not-see you. 
Are you coming in ?” 

*Oaly fora moment,” looking ab Rosamond, 
who had seated herself in a fatigued attitude on 
one of the hall chairs, taken off her hat, and 
laid down her parasol. ; 

“Tl just come in for s moment to tell you 
something, You don’t remember me as well as I 
remember you, and yet you've seen me in this 
house before !"” 

* Never, sir, 
sively. 

“Yes, Icame to see old Mrs, Dane once. I 
was then Mr, Gordon.” 

Vhat, the engineer fellow! Lauk a musey,” 
startled foub of her manners at this piece of 
nows, 


to my koowledge!” impres- 


"The engineer fellow, as you say, and subse- 

uently,” looking at her very hard, “ Miss 
e's husband.” 

“And what are you now!” she demanded, 


shrilly, 

“Why still her husband of course!” very 
coolly, 
“ Bub you are Lord Kingsford!" combat- 
ively. 

“Yes, you are quite right, and she who was 
Mrs. Gordon is now Lady Kingsford. You 
thought very strange things of me, Mrs. Maggs. 

| I was shi and cast awsy on an island for 
years, but. I married Miss Rosamond before I 
went, as no doubt she told you. I came back 
bere andfound that she was gone!” 
“Oh, great «merciful patience alive!” cried 
roy ge ~him, and staggering back 
Kes tie o ‘clock. “Why did { not know 
this in time! | What am I to do! what am I to 
do| Whatis Mre, Brand to do!” wringing ber 
hands. “We meant it for the best. I mean 
about thé child,” . 

“Tp ie all fight” said Lord Kingsfurd, after a 

g pause. “No thanks to yok, Mrs. Maggs ; 
and now please to Lady .Kingeford ,her tea, 
see that she goes to bed: early, pack her, things, 
for she ie gajng a from here to-morrow.” 

Mrs, Maggs caw couple go down the steps 
together, walk slowly to the gate, linger there 
for few minutes, then Lord Kingsford stooped 
and kissed Rosamond, opened the wicket and 
went out, still standing ia the, hall as if 
petrified, as if turned into stone. Sne bad heen 
married after all, then, and this was Rosantond’s 
bus * ' a ° > * 


Shall we lift the curtain a few months later 
and discover our friends at Armine Court, no 
longer a‘gloomy, rather diemal bachelor abode, 
but the mogt lively, charming house in the 
county, 

The county has recovered from the shock, is 
rather pleased than otherwise with the romance 





which has happened ii their very midst, and 


‘ 








ADVANCING TOWARDS HIM, 


make a great deal of Lady Kingeford, and con- 
sider her a great acquisition, and a very charm- 
ing and fortunate young woman, 

A good many guests are staying at Armine 
Court—Amy Glen and ber husband, the Ger- 
maines, the Brands. They have all ‘accepted the 
position by this time, and can talk quite glibly of 
Lidy Kingsford and her little boy, and her 
a most delightful hostess, Amy has come into 
ber friend’s room for a private gossip over the 
dressing-room fire, and opened her mind very 
freely to her old confidante. “ She is very happy 
in ber own way, but Frank (the name of her good 
man) Is not half so devoted to me as Allan is to 
you, It makes me quite jealous, I declare! He 
can’t bear you out of his sight—its perfectly 
ridiculous, and you go riding by yourselves like 
lovers.” 

**You muat remember how long I was what 
you call out of his sight, my dear child. We are 
making it up now.” 

“Ob, yes! you are of course really only a 
newly-married couple. When time goes on he 
won’t be so attentive, Ib will wear off.” 

Rosamond emiled at the fire incredulously. 
She was by no means so gure of that. Amy sat 
by in eilence for an unusually long time, also 
staring at the coals. This session re her 
of old days, and of how she used to wiry Ss 
her griefs and woes to her companion, and how 
she used to speculate on the possibility of being 
Lady Kingeford, and how the other used to 
advise her, warn her, and receive all her con- 
fideaces, and how very great a tendresse she had 
at one time felt for a mian who all the time 
{although they did nos kaow it) was RosaMonnD 8 
ELUSBAND, 

[THE END.] 





— 
eatheenal 





Know the true value of time ; snatch, seize . 
and enjoy every moment of it. No idleness, no 
Igziness, no procrastina.ion. Never put off till 
tomorrow what you can do to-day. 
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"} IDENTIFY ALL THESE THINGS AS THE PROPERTY OF MY SISTER ARLINE,” SAID PHILLIS, CALMLY, 


TRAGEDY AT ROSE COTTAGE. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 


PauL Harpy came home that Saturday after- 
noon in an unusually depressed frame of mind. 
Be began to feel as though the cloud which hung 
over him would never be lifted. He know his 
own people would keep their faith in him, but 
the suspense tried him sorely, and his spirits had 
begun to fail It was one thing to feel an interest 
in a mystery, and long to probe it just to gratify 
that interest; but it was quite another to bave 
his whole future prospects depend upon solving a 
problem which perplesed him at every turn. 

He began to wonder sometimes even whether 
he bad done right in leaving n-—whether 
he had not better have stayed on in the little 
country town and have tried to live down the 
distrust and suspicion of his fellow-men. He 
hated his aimless Sundays, his forced abstention 
from all the duties of his profession. In fact, 
the Rev, Paul Hardy was as much out of heart 
as ib is possible for anyone with a conscience free 
from guilt to be, which is saying not a little. 

He went upetairs to his own room feeling it 
was cruel to inflict his gloomy face on Molly, who 
was already bearing so much for his sake, He 
stayed there so long that the tea-tray had beeo 
brought {n when he came downsetaire, and Molly 
he begun to pour out the cup which all women 

ove. 


She did not greet him with a cheery little 
speech as was hér wont ; indeed, she hardly spoke 
at all through the meal, but-her eyes flashed with 
eagerness, Two pink spots buratin her cheeks, 
and he could see that the hand which held the 
teapot trembled. 

“What's the matter, dear 1” he asked, kindly, 
seal ae as to sarang’ eaiua te — 
of the Hillington tragedy a) in May- 
field road, and warned their landlady she was 
sheltering a euspacted murderer, 

“There's nothing the matter, Paul. Only I 





have a great deal to say to you after tea. No, I 
won’s say another word until you have quite 
finished, Ib ie too longastory to begin till we 
are guite safe from any invasions by Betsy Jane.” 

** You are eating nothing yourself, Molly.” 

"T bad a cup of tea with Miss Marston. You 
know, Paul, I told you I meant to go and see 
her thie afternoon.” 

“ Poor thing,” said Paul, quietly. “ After all, 
Molly, perhaps Aer trouble is harder than ours, 
It must be awful to have no certainty of her 
sister’s fate, Now, ab any rate, I have the con- 
viction of my innocence to support me, and there 
is always the chance that Mrs. Ashiyn’s real 
murderer may be found.” 

He finished his tea deliberately. He never 
guessed his sieter’s communication could bear on 
his own case. He thought he was to hear 
further détails of the search for Miss Marston’s 
lost sister. That was all. 

Betsy Jaue had takeu away at last, having 
been, it seemed to Molly's impatience, three times 
as long ae usual over the simple duty. The cur- 
tains were drawn, the fire had been replenished, 
and the door closed, Unless they rang for her 
the little servant would not disturb them again 
until she appeared with the supper tray at nine 
o'clock, 

"* Now, Molly,” said her brother, kindly, trying 
to push away his burden of care and give her his 
whole attention, ‘‘I know you are longing to 
begin your wonderful story.” 

Bab, to his surprise, her bright eyes filled with 
tears, and when ale tried to speak a kind of 
strangled ach choked her words. 

“My dear,” he cried, affectionately, “what's 
this? I do believe you have been so much alone 
here that your verves have broken down. I must 
send you home for mother to take careof you. I 
can't have your life spoilt by my troublee.” 

She looked up at him with an April face, 

“T am perféctly well, Paul, but dreadfully 
excited. I won't go home till you do, ff ic’s years ; 
but this ien’t what I wanted to say. Would you 





really believe it, Paul, I think I have founda clue 
to the tragedy at Rose Cottage!” 

He looked at her with an eagerness which 
almost. frightened her. 

“ My little sister if you only could !” 

*T must iell my story my own way, Paul,” 
said Molly,“ and if I seem a long time in coming 
to the point you must forgive me. And I musi 
begin with my visit next door, for Miss Mareton 
has a great deal todo with what I have éo tell 
you.” 

“ Hae she found her sister, and is she going to 
recommend us the detective who discovered the 
lost girl #” 

“No, she has not found her sistwr, but she told 
me what I never understood before, She had 
seen Arline since she ' fo the Villa St, Barbe. 
Arline came to Mayfie’d. road ia June and stayed 
there till the 20th of July,” 

Still no light broke on Paul, 

“ Listen !” said Molly, impressively. On the 
80ch of July, Acline started to join her husband ; 
ehe left a letter saying she would write to her 
sister as soon as she had seen him, and that most 
likely they would both come to see Phillis ino 
few days. On July 30:h Mrs, Ashlyn reached 
Hillington, ss everyone knows, to meet her 
husband. Paul, don’t you see? you eaid the only 
chance was to trace back Mrs, Ashlyn’s pas 
history. Well, I have done so. She wae Arline 
Marston, The man who was known at the Villa 
Sv. Barbe as the ‘Professor’ was her husband ; 
and it was he whom, disguised by a grey beard, 
you saw in the sitting-room at Rose Outrage.” 

Paul started to his feet. 

You may be right, But, Molly, don’t think 
me unkind for reminding you that you have no 

hed 

“But I can have,” esid Molly. “ Miss Marston 
showed me her sisters photograph, As you 
know, Paw, I never set eyes on poor Mrs Ashlyn; 
but surely you would remember her sufficiently 
to tell if the photograph fs of her ; or at Hilling- 
ton, Mre, Austiv, Dr. Gibson, vo say nothing of 
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Mra ‘Hobbs, woul certainly be able to identify 
ist” 

Paul looked very grave. 

“There is another proof,” he said, huskily, 
the poor thing’s clothes were preserved, and-— 
a lock of ‘her hair. If Mise Marston went to 
Hilliogtoo she would soon be able to solve the 
dou de,” 

“ Arline Marston went to Liverpool-street ; the 
‘audiady heard her tell the cabnvau to take her 
chere,” went on Molly, “Then, you kaow, all 
that poor girl's clothes were marked *4.,' which 
pseple thought stood for ‘Ashlyn,’ but it may 
just av well have been for Arlins,” 

** Just.” 

"Paul, [ thought you ‘would be eo glad; so 
thankful ; and you don't seem to careéa bit!” 

“Tac most thankfal,” he said, afply 5 “ bat, 
M ily, there are many links in the chaia’ still 
wautiog ; and dear, don’t you ses that if> we are 
right, poor Miss Marston has a crushitig-serrow 
before ber.” 

“ [ don’t think she wiil mind much," 

“Not mind! Why, she seemed just wrapped 
up io the lost girl.” 

“You; I think she loved her mora than any- 
thing ia the world; but, Paul, think of the 
awful suspense she has had to bear al! this time, 
She told me yesterday that the conflict between 
hope and fear almost drove her frantic; and 
that she would rather think of Arline as safe 
from all sin and sorrow, ia the land where there 
is no more pain, than have to koow thet she was 
tied te a wen whn would break her heart.” 

“ Did you tell Miss Marscon of our troubles?” 

“Not all, I toid ber that you had resigued 
your curacy and come to London for a time on 
accouat of a cruel and unfounded charge brought- 
againgt you 

“There is one thing I quite forgot to tell you, 
Paul, Bob Ormond knew both Arline and the 
* Profesor,” 

“Do you mean our far-off cousin |” 

"Yea; it seems that poor Arline’s employer 
told Misa Marston the only man who had paid 
her sister attention, and who anewered to Madame 
Borione’s description of. her lover was * Professor 
Varineki.” He had disappeared anddenly from all 
fashionable society ; but as Mr. Ormond intro- 
duced him, be might kaow his whereabouts,” 

“And Miss Marston went to Bob?” 

“Yes, He told her he had been utterly de- 
ceived in Varinski, whom he had believed to be 
ao exiled Polish nobleman, and discovered to be 
a rauk impostor, He eaid that it was unlikely 
Varinski would seek him out, and that the fellow 
was mest likely lying low till the story of his 
impereopation had been forgotten ; but that he 
was far too clever not to be heard of later, and 
then Bob would Jet Miss Marston know.” 

Paul looked thoughtful. 

“Then your story runs thus: Granted Arline 
Maraton was the victim of ths tragedy at Rose 
Cottoge, she was Varineski’s wife, and ib was he 
who murdered her?” 

“T think so.” 

“Thea our next step must be to find 
Varinaki ?” 

“It quite clears Tom Carston,” said Molly, 
who bereelf had had some very strong doubts 
of that young gentleman; ‘‘but, Paul, Mrs. 
Ashlyn saserted that her husband lived near 
Hillington. It was said she wrote to him the 
aight before her death," 

“Yes ;” he paused and seemed to weigh hie 
wor’s, “ bus there is no doubt she wrote to him 
under cover to someone else, I think, myself, 
Ashlen probably gave her the neme he bore at 
Hillington ae thas of a friend who would forward 
all letters to him, You know the story ab the 
inquest that she believed ‘Mr. Ashlyn’ waa stay- 
fog with his mother? I have little doubt the 
man refused to give her his address, and told her 
to write, under cover, to a friend, who would 
transmit the letters to him unknown to his 
mother.” 

* And tha ‘friend's’ name would be the one 
the et i himself bore at Hillington t” 

c tT] 

Brother and aister looked into each other's 
oye:; the same thought had come to both, 


« 


i 





“Oh, Paul,” cried Molly, eagerly, “‘ why did 
we never think of it before #” 

‘‘ Are we thinking of the rame person now }-” 
he asked, gently. 

“Yes; there ia no other person in Hillington 
to whom the description of the ‘ Profeseor’ 
applies. Dr. Bertram is ‘Mr. Ashlyn,’ and after 
murdering his poor young wife in order to leave 
him free to marry Mrs. Rivers, he bascly tried 
to throw the suspicion off a 

A long silences ; it was Paul who broke it. . 

* Do you know, Molly, iacterly'an awful doubt 
has been In my mind, that ‘the man with the 
grey beard’ was Dr, Beritvamand n0 other? The 

corresponded, aad it seemed to me there 
was 00 other creature in Hillington whose past 
life was not like an open book.” 

“ He came first after Easter,” = 
thoughtfully, ‘ Afser lecturing for a litvle w 
ia Londou, that would bring it to what Madame 
Boriowe «aid, that the Professor left St. Jacet'n 
March, aud never returned except for a day or 
twoat atime Dr. Bertram used to go away 
now and then for two or *three nights when he* 
firat came to Bankside.” . 

“ And as @ doctor he would have easy acces’ to 
poisons,” eaid Paul, thoughtfully, “Bat he was 


such a little while an the cot Did he pour 
the pradsic acid forcibly down wife’s throat, 


or how did he compass his cruel end! I am 
certain she had no esuapicion of hia when I 
looked in et the window, for her face was 
radiantly happy.” 

“We shall never know,” said Molly, aadly ; 
“but there will be this bit of comfort for Miss 
Marston, the poor girl did not suffer much.’ When 
you saw ber she was well and happy; half an 
bour later she was dead, Whatever troubles and 
sorrow, whatever pain and suffering she had to 
bear, taust have been compressed into a few 
minutes,” 

“And who is to tell Miss Marston?” asked 
Paul, gravely, “ After all, remember, Molly, that 
at present ict is all conjecture. Until [ have seen 
the photograph of Arline, or her sister has in- 
spected the ead relics at Hillington, we have no 
certainty of anything.” 

Molly glanced at the clock, 

“Tt is not much after seven ; could you not go 
to-night } Bad news will not be better for keeping 
and [ believe myself that Phillis Mareton has 
suffered ao terribly from suspease she would wel- 
come avy certainty as a relief.” 

Paul took up bis hat aud started. Molly did 
not offer to accompany him. She felt as though 
the tumult of excitement she had gone through 
had been too auch for her, She curled herself up 
in Paul's big armchair and cried like a little 
ehild, 

And next door Paul Hardy went to the point 
ab once, 

He told Phillls the whole story of the tragedy 
at Rose Cottage and of the suspicion cast on him- 
eelf. He totd her that from her sister leaving 
home on the very day the victim reached Hil- 
lington there was a strong possibility she and 
Mrs. Ashlyn might be one and the same, 

“| will show you Arline’s picture,” said Phillis 
gravely, “and if you think it haa the least re- 
semblanoe to Mra. Ashlyn, I will go to Hillington 
to-morrow and see if I can identify her clothes, I 
could swear to everything ehe wore on the fatal 
day she left me. Ihave her image stamped on 
my memory just as she stood in the summer 
aun-ehine watching till I was out of sight.” 

Paul Hardy looked intently at the photograph. 

“Jo ie like Mrs. Ashlyn only younger and 
heppier. For my own part I feel convinced, but 
for your satisfaction I should like you to go to 
Billington ” 

Phillis lifted her brave true eyes to his face. 

“ Will you go with me! I ought not to ask it 
—but oh, Mr. Hardy, I dread going so much.” 

“T would go with you gladly,” he said, kindly, 
“bat that the feeling agaiuss me has been so 


very strong that | believe you would be more 
comfortable without my escort, If you will fix 
the time of your reaching Hillington I will write 
to some friends of mine there and they will meet 
you at the station. My sister shallgo with you. One 
journey to Villa St. Barbe gave her the warmest 





interest in you, and she thinks of you aiways asa 
friend.” , 


a. 

“And "”—Phillis Marston looked at bim he. 
seechingly—“if my Ariine is really lying in 
Hillington Churehyard, aurely my testimony 
must suffice to clear you. I can tell the whole 
world/that you and Arlise were strangers,” 

Paul shook hishead == 


discovered.” op bie 

“Th was her hue breathed - is WT 
seem to know df bere,” and she pahene baud on 
ber heart, “and: her hbashaid wae. r 
Varinski—a maa who had. all-who be- 
friended bim, and evea to the-lewel of a 


common thief, , Mr. Hardy; how are we to find 
him t” rep. Pena t.) . 

“Ido vot think it will be impossible,” said 
Paul. “1 heave ‘the strooge-¢ possible 
suspicion. The man I. k guilty was a complete 
stranger to Hillington aril vhis spring. He 
answers in every way to Madame Borione’s 
description of her late tenauty and io is rc- 
markable that within a month of your sister's 
death he married a lady of great wealth and 
many years his senior. 1 shall, ure 
sult my lawyers; but my own ides .i¢; 


& 








Oramond (he is a cousin of, 
and coufront bim wish this man, / D. S 
tified him with Peofessor Varinskithe 2ea6 srould 
be clear sailing.” : TOT) 2 

Phillis wrote to such»af her pu whoe 
lessons were due at the beginniag ofthe, week 
that night, ap! the next morning serge wih 
Molly Hardy to Liverpool-awreeo Sration,. feeling 
thatehe wasvery pear theendof her quest. 
The train reached Hilliugtou atfouroelock, and 
the Countess bad driven over hereelf to meet the 
two girl Ic was aa unprecedented event for 
the Castle carriage to be in the town on @ Sun- 
day afternoon, aud great wonder was excited at 
its appearance, particularly as it was closed, 
though the October euushioe had almost a sym- 
mer's waraith. 

“You must stay with us until your search is 
ended,” the Countess said, very kindly, to 
Phillis, ‘*My husband has arranged for you to 
see the things v6-mght: they were kept at the 
police station, but ay a magistrate he has some 
influence, sad so a constable ix to bring them to 
the Castle thieevening. If in be as we fear, you 
will have to formally identify them to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Tc is so kind of you to take us in,” said 
Molly, gratefully, * the Court js too far away,” 

“Tam only too glad” eaid Lady Hillington 
gently. ‘‘I have daughters of my own, 
Marston, and the faie cf that poor girl last 
summer made my heart ache Besides, Paul 
Hardy has been alms” like a son to us for years, 
and ray husband and | would do any thing in the 
world to clear his name.from this dreadful 
shadow.” 

**T cannot understand any one suspecting Mr. 
Hardy,” said Phillis, simply. 

They took her to her own room at once, and 
left her to rest while Moliy was ciaimed by the 
Earl and Countess for a long coofideotial talk. 

‘* There's no end to the trouble that has been 
caused by this budivers,”’ said Lord Hillington, 
eadly. “ Basides blighting your brovher’s life, ib 
bids fair to ruiu my son's.” 

“ Lord Fane!” exclaimed Molly, in bewilder- 
ment. “ Why, we heard he had gone to America. 
Surely no one could be mad enough to suspect 
him.” 

“ He bas gone to America hopiag to induce the 
sieter of Mr. Rivers wo come to Eogland and try 
and claim the guardianship of ber uiece, We have 
the gravest fears that Meta has been for weeks 4 
prisoner in all but name.” x 

“A prisoner in her own bouse—I mean fn 
what ough» te be her own,” 

" Ab, my dear, it was an evil day for all of us 
when Mrs. Rivers brougho that foteign-lookio 
doctor to Bankside; he set her againet all her o 
friends, and made her deny us al) access to. Meta. 
It is weeks since we have cavght sight of the 


i 


All we know is that she is said to be very 


child, 

ill, and is nursed by a strauge womau whom her 
atep-father engaged ia Leodm. Our old friend 
Dr. Gibson has not been sent for, and Meta is 
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entirely ab the mercy of her mother and Dr. 
Bertram, 

Molly tried to inspire the Hillingtons with her 
own faith that Dr, Bertram was Professor 
Varinski, and Mre, Ashlyn’s marderer ; but the 
Sarl and Countess did not seem so much relieved 


as she bad expected. They would be thankful | 


to see Paul cleared, but they doubted the crime 
being brought home to Bertram, and they could 
not forget that the girl they loved as a daughter 
was entirely in the power of this man who might 
be & murderer,” 

“If Mets were. dead her mother could leave 
Bertram every peany of the *” eaid the 
Karl; “and as things st at prevent there 
seoms no way of getting her out of his clutches.” 

The policeman who brought the sad relics of 
“ Mrs, Ashlyn” never quite forgot the ecene in 
the library of the Castle. 

Phiilis Marston, pale as death, examined them 
in silence, the Countess and Molly Hardy, fr 
more outwardly moved, wondered at her calm ; 
at last she spoke,— 

“J identify all these things as the property of 
my sister Arline, wife of a man sometimes known 
ae Professor VarinskL . She wore this dress the 
lest time I saw her, and if my testimony is not 
sufficient I have at home another dress the fac 
simile of this one, We smetiaes liked to wear 
the same thioga, and we bought the two costames 
at one of the July sales, Ariine wore bers’ more 
than I did mine. She had only had it three 
weeks ; but as you see it was no longer fresh.” 

“Aod Mr Ashlyn?” asked the constable, who 
like the rest of Hillington, had been anuch ex- 
cited about the tragedy. 

“T never heard the name before ; but I know 
the Professor was in the habit of adopting 
various aliases, He practised as a mesmerist avd 
hypnotiet, gave lectures on magnetism and 
thought-reading ; but he was not a- doctor of 
medicine, although he sometimes passed as one. 
I believe that he ie living now io this neighbour- 
hood under the name of ” 

* Could you identify him, mies ¢” 

“No; but Mr. Ormond, of Clarges-street, 
and Lady Darley, of Westfield, Bournemouth, can 
both dogo, It was at the latter’s house that my 
sister first met him, aod Mr. Ormond had intro- 
duced him there “ 

There was a meeting of the Hillington Bench 
the next morning. All the magistrates wore 
preeent excepd Mr Oarston, who bsppened to be 
from home, The evidence of Phillis Mareton 
was taken, and after a sharp discussion 9 warrant 
was iesued for the arrest of Lewis Bertram, alias 
the Professor Varinski, on the charge of murder- 
ing his wife in Jaly last, at Rose Cottage, in the 
parish of Hillington, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue effecton Meta Rivers of Nurse Green's 
revelation had quite a different effect from what 
might have been expected, / 

At firet, it is true, the girl was utterly cast 
dows, and well-nigh frightened at her own peril ; 
but Meta Rivera was no coward. The very know- 
ledge that ahe had work to do, and some definite 
danger vo fight against made ‘her gather up her 
courage, 

“Must you got” she asked Susan Green, 
almost entreatingly, for some instinct told her 
that this woman, whem she had once so much 
dishked, was honest and straight forward, 

While believing in Dr. Bertram’s etory the nurse 
ha’ been his efficent aseistant; pow that she 
doubted him she had done juet the wiest thing 
posible, and warned Meta of the falsehoods her 
étep-fatner was spreading againat her, 

“I am afraid I mua,” said Susan Green, 
thougnifully. *Lehali have to report myvelf ao 
the Institution, and [ could not stay in a houze 
after T had been dismissed.” 

Meta shuddered, : 

‘ You are on my side,” she said, faintly ; “I 
Wis you could stay.” 

“So do J.” returned the nurse, fravkly ; ‘ but 
1 can't manage it, Ose thing I'lido, Misa Rivers, 
420 gladly. Uilowait till the new nares comes, 
‘nd give her a hint she need nob take all Dr. 





Bertram eays for gospel, and that ic’s no more a 
case of melancholia than it’s one of small pox.” 
\ Meta lay back wrapped in thought. 

“ Would you go to one of my own friends,” 
se ta “and tell them just how things 
are 

“TI can’t do that, Miss Rivers,” said the woman, 
reasonably enough. “Depend upon ir, Dr. Ber- 
tram or his wife will go to the station, and see 
me off What would'they think if | seid [ wanted 
to make a call in the neighbourhood when they 
know perfectly I have no friends thore.” 

“ Will you post a letter for me?” asked Meta. 

“ And gladly,” was ths answer. “I am only 
sorry that I am forced to leave you im such 
trouble.” 

But though it was wonderful to have the 
chance of posting a letter Meta soon discovered iv 
was difficult tokuow whom to call to her help. 

She had never been very intimate with anyone 
except the family at the Castle, and just because 
of the cruel slander ber step-father had devised 
about Lord Fane she did not like to apply to his 
mother. 

In the end she wrote two letters instead of one. 
The firet was to her aunt in America, telling her 
just how things were, avd imploring ber help, 

The second was much shorter, in fact, a bare 
note to the kind old doctor who had attended her 
father on hia deathbed, and brought her through 
all her own childish disorders, 


» © Desa Dr GiBson,— 

“TI have been very ill, and I feel I shall 
never get better while Tam cut off from all my 
old friends. Please, please, come and eee me. I 
tiave a great deal to say to you that I canuot write 
in a letter. Don’t let them put you off with 
excuses that I am too ill for visitors, but make 
them let you ia, to 

“Your little friend, 
eo Mzra.” 


To secure the note’s reaching the doctor him- 
elf and not bis assistant (“ho opened all letters 
delivered at the surgery) Me a wrote outside the 
envelope, “ private and cunfidential,” then she 
gave boch letters to Nar-e Green. 

“T have no stamp;,” she said, with a vivid 
blush, “and while | was ill sumeone took away 
all my money. TI caunot pay for the postage.” 

“Bat I can,” ssid the nue, kindly, “and 
some day Miss Meta, when you are well and bappy 
and chance to be up iv London, you must call av 
the Inctitution sod tell me if I played my part 
of postman well,” 

And Meta promised that ghe would. 

“Lam not very ill, ay nurse?” she asked 
later in the day, “you think I shall get better,” 

Nurse Green looked pugzied. 

“I think there is very hircle indeed the matter, 
Miss Meta, Of course a cold is weakening, but 
it ought not to pull you down like this. I've 
said to myself sometimes it was the will you 
lacked, That you did not care to gev betrer and 
so would not make ao effort.” 

“Oh, I should like ‘o get weil,” said Meta, 
**jusn to go away from here” 

“Well, my dear, you are goivg,” said the 
uuree, kindly. “ Dr, Bertram told we himedlf he 
meant to take you abroad for the winter.” 

“ Ab, but I do not want to go with him, nurse, 
Anawer me one‘ question, Do you lke Dr. 
Bertram ¢” 

“ Bless me, Misa Meta, I should never get 
through my work if I was always stopping to 
wonder if I hked people or not—I'm none two 
fond of your step-father if you will have it, but 
I’ve met worse . 

If she had known the secrets of Bertram’s 
past life she might not have been quire so posi- 
tive on this last point, 

Mrs Bertram awd her husband returned late 
that evening. The new nurse waa to follow in 
the morning, and would reach Hillington just 
half an hour after Susan Green had lefo it. The 
quiet, capable, middie aged woman who usually 
looked on patients as cases (and so that she did 
her duty by them troubied herself bun little 
about their private histories) spend an almost 
sleepless night.. She.was troubled shout Meta. 
She was clever enough to know that Dr. Bertram 





bad attempted to deceive her and that his know- 
ivog he had failed was the real reason of her dis- 


miseal, 

Still, she had Meta’s two letters in her pocket, 
they would be posted the next day, aud aurely 
the physician who had knowa her from her birth 
would respond at once to Miss Rivers’ appeal. 
Surely the aunt, who was (after her mother) her 
nearest living relative, would come to her help. 

** t's not as thongh I suepected Dr. Bertram 
of designs on his stepdaughter’s life,” mused the 
curse, “or that [ thought any bodily harm could 
come to her. ‘The doctor and her mother want 
to cut her off from ail ber friends, but I can’t 
see that they bear her any ill-will, Fo.eign life 
and change of scene will be the best thing in the 
world for her, and surely this Dr. Gibson will 
find some way of showing her guardians that 
she is not strong enovgh to bear any uvkind- 
ness,” 

So Nurse Green decided to " let well alone,” 
and if ber conduct seeme unfeeling it must be 
remembered in her justification that sho was 
placed in & very painful and vacomfortable poei- 
tion, If she bad carried talee of Dr, Bertram to 
anyoue in Hillington, and he had in reveuge 
made @ complaint of her to the Institution, one 
of whose nurses she was, her whole professional 
career would ‘have been blighted. Beeides she 
fully believed she wae to be replaced by another 
nurse from the same institution, once arrived in 
London she could easily find out which of the 
nuraes had beer sent to Bankside, and a letter to 
her would not only put her on her guard, but 
give her the key to the situation. 

Miss Green was not allowed to see Meta before 
she left. Mrs. Rivers reported that her daughter 
wae sleepivg peacefully and must not be dis- 
wurbed, Both the doctor and bis wife over- 
whelmed the nurse with complimenta and 
expressions of gratitude, but‘there was a ring of 
faleeneas abont thelr amiability which made 
Susan Green feel poritively thankful when at 
length she was safely in the train, and her fare 
wells to the Bertrams bad been apoken, 

Esex House, the home of the Institution to 
which Susan Green belonged, was in «& quiet 
square pear Bloomsbury, Here some twenty 
nurses lived on the premises, going out to private 
families as they were required. Tecir reputation 
Was so great and their help eo rauch sought afcer, 
that is often happened there was only one of 
them at the Home. 

Mrs. Temple, the lady superintendent, always 
liked one to remain at Hiesex House, as she was 
in the habit of receiving two invalid ladies, who 
needed to spend some weeks in London to be 
under ® physician, and though herself a trained 
nurse, she preferred to have some one to ssaist 

r, 
She was a very pleasant, kiod)y woman, with a 
very decided character, 8 great talent for govern- 
ment aud organiziog, and a shrewd judgment ; 
it was these gifts which had made the euccese of 
Eesex House. She was o perfect manager, and 
yet she made her rule so gentle nono of the 
uurses found it wearisome. 

Susav Green went to the superintendent's 
sitting-room, ss in duty bound, to report herself, 
Mre, Tearple’s look of surprise came aa a revela- 
tion to her, 

“Did you not expect me} Dr, Bertram said 
you particularly wished me to return by the 
morning train.” 

“There is some strange mistake somewhere,” 
said Mre. Temple. ‘I have not seen Dr. Ber- 
tram since the day he came here to engage you, 
Don’t look so white and troubled, Nuree Green. 
Whatever has happened I am sure fs not your 
fault.” 

A servant entered with some letters; one of 
thera had the Hillington postmark. The Saper- 
iotendent opened it to find a handsome cheque 
and a short note from Dr. Bertram, that, as.he 
was takiog his daughter abroad, they no longer 
required Nurse Green’s services; she was there- 
fore returning that day. 

Susan looked bewildered. 

“YT should like to tell you everything, Mre. 
Temple,” she said. gravely, “for I cannot help 
thinking Dr. Bertram is a dangerous man.” 

“{ disliked him excessively,” admitted the 
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lady superintendent. “I only caw bim once, 
but be left a very unpleasant impreesion on my 
mind ” 

‘*You remember the fucts of the case—as he 
put them?” 

‘They are entered in the ‘Day book.’ I will 
read them over.” 

“} believe myself,” seid Nurse Green, “ his 
atory was a tissue of lies ; anyway, Miss Rivers 
has not the leash tendency to melancholia or 
hysteria, Tae Bertrams have an intense dread 
of her seeing any of her friends, and they have 
invented the melancholia story to keep her in 
their own power.” 

“Tell me all you know,” said Mrs, Temple. 
** No,” in anewer to her look of inquiry, “ Yahall 
no! think you romantic or visionary ; I took a 
vary great dislike to Dr. Bertram myself, and I 
think I shall understand.” 

Sasan Green told her everything. Mrs, Temple 
bad some knowledge of medicine; she had, in 
fact. studied to be a doctor before marriage rele- 
gated her to private life; her husband had been 
a London physician, She understood Nurse 
treen's ebory far better than an ordinary woman 
with no experience would have done. 

“Mo sudden chill shonid have brought Miss 
Rivers into the state you describe.” 

“ Not unless she suffered also from hysteria,” 
said Nurse Green, “ When I found I had been 
misled on that point I grew very puzzled.” 

“ Why did they not call in a doctor $” 

“I believe Dr. Bertrau wished to attend Miss 
Rivers, and when she refused his visite her 
mother would not call in any other doctor be- 
eause she thought it a slight to her husband. 
Since I have heard that Dr. Gibson, the Hilling- 
ton practitioner, was a personal frieud of Mets 
Rivers, I have understoud the position better.” 

“The mother must be a fiend.” 

** No, she ia a very silly affected woman wrapped 
up in her young husband, and inclined to dislike 
her iaughbter, first because the girl’s very exiet- 
euce proves her own age, and next because the 
property must pass to her daughter ab her death. 

d so she could not leave ic to a second hus- 
band.” 

“7 suppose Dr. Bertram knows that {” 

«¢ Yea.’ 

A silence; Mrs. Temple looked considerably 
troubled, 

“Tf the man ie as bad as you think, there is 
nothing to prevent his introducing some creature 
of his own—a woman who knows nothing what- 
ever of nursing, but who would just blindly obey 
all his directions.” 

Susan Green shuddered. 

“Somehow I nsver dreamed he would get 
other nurse except from here.” 

“Tf he can make everyone about Mise Rivers 
believe in his theory of melancholia, if he keeps 
her shut up with those who think her mind 
already shattered, in time don’t you see the 
poor girl's nerves may give way under the strain, 
and her mind be really irapsired,” 

Nurse Green shivered, 

“You mean he would try to shut her up in an 
asylum?” 

Iam afraid so,” 

TY have got all torts of horrid thoughts fato 
my head since I find you disliked Dr. Bertram 
too,” said Susan Green. ‘When I thought the 
antipathy was only mive, I tried to reason my- 
self out of it, but——” 

“Texpect the same thought has struck ua 
both,” ssid the superiatendent, gravely, “ only 
we shrink irom putting it into words.” 

“Tb iz too dreadful,” eaid the nurse 

“Yes. You have just remembered that Dr. 
Bertram hs a fortune to gain by hia step- child's 
death, and that all the symptoms of her illness, 
though natural to a feverish cold, are also pre- 
sent in cases of slow poison.” 

Norse Green nodded, 

“ Digitalis and one or two other poisons, if 
used very cautiously, and the effect is spread 
over a long period leave no trace, and as a 
medics! man he would not only have a knowledge 
of deadly drugs, but be able to procure them with- 
out the least difficulty.” 

They were both strong, resolute women. They 
did not scream aloud or wring their hands, but 





pan A into each otaer’s eyes with s scared, 
questioning glance. 
“What Ae be done?” 

Nurse Green told of the two letters she had 
posted. The superintendent thought carefully 
for a moment. 

“IT will write myself to Dr. Gibson, It is a 
greatiisk, If heis a gossiping, scandal-loving 
old gentleman he may betray us'to Dr. Bertram, 
and then I'suppose it would be a case of libel, 
but I must do something. I can’) baye that 
girl’s reason, perhaps her life, on my conscience.” 

Aud the letter she wrote was a model of 
moderation and clearness. Nurae Green felt ib 
muet surely send Dr, Gibson post haste to Bank- 
side if Meta’s own letter had not already drawn 
him there 

E:.ex House, 
Victoria square, 
Btoomsbary, W.C. 

Dzar Sin, 

“This Institution may be known to you 
by name, if s0, my position as its Superintendent 
will wio me a patient hearing. I am iaformed 
by ove of my nurses just returned from Hilliog- 
ton, that you are a personal friend of Mies 
Rivers, of Bavkside, The nurse in question has 
told me what gives me the gravest anxiety about 
that young lady. She has been iil for weeks, 
but aa she refuses the attendance of her step- 
father, no other doctor hae been called in, Tho 
illness has been called a severe chill, a feverish 
cold, and so on ; but all the symptoms are iden- 
tival with those of alow poison skilfully aduin- 
istered. My nurse has been dismissed ‘at a 
day's notice because she was too keen-sighted. 
She was told another attendant would arrive to- 
day and accompany the patient abroad. We 
may, of course, be over-anxious, but ae a friend 
of Miss Rivers, as a member of ove of the 
noblest professions in the world, I beg you to go 
to the poor girl's aid. 

“Do not let Mrs. Bertram’s rudeness or any 
question of a breach of medical etiquette keep 
you from Bankside. You are urgently required 
there. If Dr. Bertram is vot trying to basten 
his step-daughter’s death, he is at least dofog 
much to embitter her life, for he has given out 
that she suffers from acute melancholia, and, has 
suicidal tendencies. 

“T trust that my position here will convince 
you mine is no idle fancy, but a real and grave 
anxiety,” 


Mise Green read this letter with great ap- 
proval. 

‘You have put iv beautifully,” she said, “ and 
if I post ib now it’ will get to Hillington to- 
night, Dr. Gibson can be at Baukside the first 
thing to-morrow morning.” 

“And will probably think me a very pre- 
eumptuous, unreasonable woman to expect him to 
run off to allay my fears,” said Mrs, Temple, 
“but I would rather he did that than that any 
harm should come to that poor child at Bank- 
side.” 


Mies Rivers marked ber note ‘ private,’” ob- 
served the nurse, “I thiuk she was afraid of its 
being given to the doctor's gesistant.” 

Mre. Temple took the hint and wrote “ pri- 
vate” in the top corner of her envelope. If she 
had only known it, this meant that it would not 
be opened for days. Dr, Gibson was away on 
his holidays. Ordinary letters were dealt with 
by hia nephew who acted as his assistant, but pri- 
vate ones awaited his return, so Meta’s note and 
Mrs, Temple's appeal took their place 7? 
pile of ovher correspondence to waid until Dr, 
Gibson returned to Hiiliogton. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRERFULNESS is just as natural to the heart of 
& man io strong health as colour to his cheeks ; 
and whenever there is habitual gloom there must 
be either bad air, unwholesowe food, improperly 
severe labour, or erring hahice, 





“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Préser- 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on Baldness, Greyness, 
Superfluous Huir, &c. 40 pages. Post-free six stamps, 
from Dr, HORN, Hair Speeialist, Bournemouth. 





THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. 


—s0OI— 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—-(continued.) 


‘Ou Miona—Minna, darling, are you ill?" 
Mona cried, wringing her hands in an agony of 


terror, 

The little girl’s face was flushed, her eyes bright 
ag stars, . 

Madame Maurice was right. “Minna was 
hysterical, and very ill She was laugbiug and 
crying by turne, incoherently crying out that she 
was terrified at being lefo alone so long in the 
chilly little room. She did not seem to know 
Minna, and her soba were heart-rending. 

“I suppose you will have to call in a doctor,” 
snapped Madame. “A pretty thing it is to have 
my fashionable dressmaking establishment turned 
into a hospital! A doctor must be called in, so 
that he can give a cartificate to have her removed 
at once |” ~ 

Mona rose from her feet, white as death. 

“My Nettle sister is very ill; can you nob see 
that, Madame!” she said, “It would cause her 
death if she were to be removed.” 

“T can’t help that!” snapped Madame Maurice, 
in & reging temper, “She can't stay here and 
ruin my business. No one wants to come into » 
place where there is sickness!” 

“T will gets doctor,” said Mona, quietly, “' to 


appease you. 
The word “doctor” struck upon the child's 
ear. 


*T want a doctor,” she said. “I want Doetor 
Forbes, Oh, Mona, send for Doctor Forbes, and 
then I won't die, Iam sure I won't live, Mona, 
ff you dox't.” 

“Ob, Minna, don’s say that!” sobbed the 
miserable girl. “I'll send for anyone in the 
whole wide world that you like !” 

**Only send for Doctor Forbes,” sobbed the 
girl, flinging her arms about. 

**Oh, thav’s the hospital doctor,” said Madame 
Maurice. “I know bis address, and I'll send for 
him right away.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she hurried 
from the apartment, and rang him up on her 
telephone at once. 

Madame Maurice was not very young, but, like 
all spinsters, she still had a hope of m 

She nad read a great deal concerning handsome 
young Doctor Forbes in the eg 

She had secretly made up her mind that when- 
ever she could take the time to have a pretended 
headache she would send for him. 

“The docter will not beable to come to your 
house for upward of an hour, Will that be time 
enough }” was the answer she received over the 
telephone, 

“ That will give me just.time to get fixed up,” 
muttered Madame Maurice, skipping away to her 
room. 

Late as the hour was, she summoned her maid 
at once. 

** Annette,” shesaid, “ heat the curling-tongs 
ab once, and do curl wy hair! What ace you 
staring at?" she demanded, ae the girl stood 
quite etill, looking at her in wonder 

“Dol understand Madame arigho?” echoed 
the French girl. “She wishes me to begin to 
arrange her toilet at this hour of the night *” 

“That's what I said!” declared Madame, 
grialy. | “The sooner you eet about it the 
better.” 

* Madame has certainly gone daft, I am sure 
of it |” muttered the girl to herself, ‘‘ Now, 
why should she wish that her toilet should be 
madeat night? And she’s so particular sbout it! 
I have never heard anything like it before— 
never! English ladies are not like the French 
madames, that is very certain. What a giddy 
old thing she is! One would actually fancy that 
she was getting herself up for a bali 1” 





CHAPTER XXIX. : 
Ir was very much of a mystery to the French 
maid why Madame Maurice wished to be dressed 
so quickly and 20 handsomely at that hour of the 


| night, Her next words told the secret. 
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* Tiaten for the front-door bell, Annette, The 
doctor is coming to attend to that child,” 

“Aba!” thoughtd Annette. ‘The doctor 
ssust be a bachelor, and she fs setting her cap 
at him,” 


considerably. 
"Do I really look so well, Annette?” she 


eaid. 

'* Like a girl of twenty,” declared the ingen- 

vec Well, well, I do declare!” replied Madame, 

, rep 
with a simper, “I am eight years older than 
that.” q . 

“Yes, twenty-eight. of them,” thought the 
maid, “TI see you you’re made up; you 
forget that, madame.” But she answered, aloud : 
‘'T would never mention that to anyone, madame, 
for you would bave a great difficulty in making 
po apt Mtoe the gb pr Pe 
apple, your eyes are blue as stars, your 
ead white complexion is so adorably sweet that 
you appear like a fairy, And then madame’s 
costumes! What shall I say of them! Ab, they 
are the very perfection of her wondrous art, so 
stylish, eo— Ah! there is the bell. The doctor 
is here at last.” 

“Here! here! Come back!” cried Madame. 
‘' You’ve touched up only one cheek.” 

“I know, madame. I am not quite finished 
with you. I will not take an instant longer.” 

Phe lp oar Bory will do! You must go 


Another moment, and the French maid was 
curteeying before a tall, handsome young man 
who stood outside on the stone steps shaking the 
snow from his heavy fur overcoat. 

“T am Doctor Forbes,” he said, briefly. . 

“ Jusv step ia, , this way.” 

Doctor Forbes followed her into the reception- 
room, and 8 moment later Madame Maurice ap- 


peared, 

"I am so glad to see you, doctor,” she 
per **T suppose you do not remember 
roe ?” 


“No,” he said, frankly. “I confess I do not.” 

“We met at an art exhibition quite a year 
ago.” ‘ 

“Yes,” he answered, absently. “ Everybody 
has a little world of her own, bound in by just a 
few people, They seldom brauch ont of it I 
did not wish to go to that reception. Had I not 
gone, we should never have met.” 

She saw bis uneasiness, and hurriedly added,— 

“T said to myself at that time, if anyone in 
this house gets ill, I shall eend for Doctor 
Forbes,” 

_Again he bowed with that dignified grace ha- 
bitual to him, 

“ Where is my patient, madame?” hesaid. ‘'I 
beg to inform you, that if there’s anyone very ill 
in this house, the sooner she receives medical at- 
(dation, the better ft will be.” 

“T am coming to that directly,” said Madame, 
flushing to see how readily he aaw through that 
tuse of here—of taking advantage of sickness. to 
have a little chat with him. “ You see, it’s like 
‘is, doctor,” she began; “the patient referred 

o & @ little girl, the sister of an apprentice whom 
{ took in just for charity’s sake, 1 could nod 
toke the one without the otber. I couldn't de- 
scribe to you what a nufeance that little girl has 
been As the elder one ie expert with the needle I 
overlooked the disadvantage of keeping them here. 
[ll tell you just how thie sickness came about, 
and you will beat understand the cases, I sent 
the elder girl ov$ on au errand early this evening, 
and t-!3 ner to return at once, She did not come 
back for some hours, It was after eleven o'clock 
when she showed her face at thia door, telling a 
tale cf being detained at the house where she had 


\ 





been sent. In the meantime the little one set 
up 8 serice of screams and yells. She had grown 
terrified over the absence of her sister, and there 
was a pretty scene, No one could comfort her, 
and she cried herself into « raging fever 

vb ~4 sister oa = me — 
came in, you can to her-—~ 

* Hadn't you better let me see the patient be- 
fore you md i on ym said Ben her } avs 
are dangerous ors, you w,” interrop 
the doctor, co specngy 

‘I will take you 
Madame, ‘“ But first, I 


But Madame was not to be daunted. 

She had planned a chat with the young doctor, 
and a chat she meant to have, 

“One moment more, if you please, doctor,’’ she 
eaid, “Just sit down a moment, will you! I— 
I cannot quite think what I want to say when 
you stand up like that, please.” 

“E must remind you that the child’s life may 
rest with "bog brevity,” he esid, gravely. 

**Ob, she is by no means dangerous!” che } 
declared. 

He began to doubt whether there was a sick 
child in the house at all. 

He was uséd to haviog pretty young girls send 
for him on every possible pretext. If they 
eucceeded in fooling him once, they never got 
him there a second time on any euch excuse—an 
older doctor invariably took his place. 

Hie, Soden poor he sald. “I must sek 
not to yed any longer than you can possibly 
help with explanations.” r 

She was a shrewd woman. She saw that dis- 
ctetion was the better part of valour, 

If she was to retain his friend-hip—nay, even 
his good. will—she must not keep him talking any 
longer, When a man grows impatient, then it is 
time to let him go. 

I will take you to your little patient myself, 
and then before you go we will talk the matter 
over as to her condition,” 

Gordon Forbes saw that this woman was 
determined to finish out her chat with him, 
whether he would or no. 

If he got out of it one time, he was in for it 
another. 

‘Very well,” he said, briefly, thinking that 
the shorteat way to end the argument ; ‘lead the 
way, Madame. 

“They are up in an attic bedroom,” Madame 
Maurice explained ‘apologetically ; ‘ they are just 
occupying it temporarily. room I had 
intended for them is undergoing repairs.” 

She told this falsehood glibly enough, but in 
his beart Doctor Forbes knew better. He felt 
sure, in his own mind, that this angular, grasping 
woman had tucked the poor half- paid, half-starved 
girl and her little sister into this litule attic room 
with very little consideration for their comfort. 
In all probability the dampness and chill of it had 
produced the fever, 

As he reached the top of the stair-way he heard 
the sound of bitter eobs, and above it the shrill 
treble of a childish voice that sounded strangely 
familiar to him, x 

Surely he must be either mad or dreaming, for 
he thought that he heard bis own name, 

He was obliged to wait at the top of the land- 
ing for Madame Maurice, who was toiling up 
slowly bebind him. 

She was not as ficet-footed as she had been in 
the days of her girlhood, Age will show in one 





direction or another, and toiling up four flights of 


stairs took considerable breath to accomplish the 
feat. 

‘*My mother and all my older sisters always 
told me not to run upstairs,” she panted, 

“Their advice was very sensible,” replied 
Doctor Forbes, waiting patiently for her to reech 
his side. 


She was so completely overcome by that time 
that she could not have proceeded another step to 
have saved her life. ‘! 

Meanwhile the sobs, in a voice of agony, and 
the childish treble, grew more piteous, Then all 
was 





CHAPTER XXX. 
Docror Forpss handsome face grew hard and 


sterv. ; 
“T think we have waited too long,” be said to 
his companion, ‘'The end must have come while 
we tarried below, I fear.” 

Madame Masrice was too frightened for words. 

Hurrying quickly forward, she open the 
door, The sight that met their gaze they never 
forgot while life laste The slim figure of a 
young girl kneeling beside the couch was plainly 
discernible in the dim light. 

Her hands were uplifted in silent prayer. The 
little sufferer on the couch had fallen beck 
exhausted upon her pillow, too weak to ubter 
avother word. 

The doctor stepped quickly forward, touching 
the bowed head. 

The doctor you have sent for is here,” he 
said, laying his hand gently on the girl's shoulder, 

The touch of Gordon Forbes’ band startled 
her like an electric ahcck. 

She rove quickly, trembling like an aspen-leaf, 
and reached for the shaded lamp, which stood on 
the little stand near by. 

She could not have uttered a word if her life 
had depended upon it. 

The very breath of life seemed to be leaving 
her body. 

Before she could grasp the lamp she felt her 
hands suddenly clasped by a pair of strong ores. 

Doctor Forbes was peering iv her face, 

** Mona—-Mies Tempest, is this you #” he cried, 
hoarsely, “or am I dreaming ?” 

She raised her eyes to hie face, but words failed 


her, 

He took the lamp from her as she caught it in 
her shaking hand, and bent with bated breath 
over the little sufferer on the pillow. 

A look of great alarm crosved his face. The 
little girl was sinking rapidly. 

All thought of Mona was swept instantly from 
his mind to the little girl whose life rested upon 
his skill. 

“Tell me, doctor,” sobbed Mona, ‘is little 
Daisy very—very—ill? Is—ie—she dying ?"’ she 
whispered, hoarsely, clutching his arm in a vice- 


like grip. 

“While there is life there is hope,” he 
anuwered. “I wilidomy very best for her. She 
is in the Lord’s hands |” 

Mona threw herself on her knees beside the 
couch, burying her face in the counterpane, her 
voice broken by convulsed sobs, 

Madame Maurice had seen none of this, for as 
soon as she had ushered the physician in she bad 
hurried away to get an additional light, feeling 
quite sure that this would be the very thing 
Doctor Forbes would cail for. 

When she returned she found the doctor work- 
ing busily over his patient. 

He was glad of the additional light. 

“Do you think the case ie dangerous, doctor }” 
asked Madame, anxiously. 

He gave her a warning look. 

“ We never give up hope while there is a fight- 
ing chance of life, Before 1 leave, J hope the 
little one will have passed the crizie aud be on the 
mend, Madame.” 

* Your skill can bring this about, if anything 
can.’ 

He paid no attention to her compliment. He 
was too much engrossed over little Minna’s 
syreptoms, An hour or more he worked faith- 
fully over the case. It was pitiful to hear the 
incoherent words of the child ashe bend over 
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her ; how she called upon his name, crying out 
piseously,— 

" Please, Mona, send for Doctor Forbes! Oh, 
TI am 20 sick, Mona! Send for Doctor Forbes |” 

‘Tears filled his eyes as he noted how much the 
little one thought of him. 

He ;emembered, tov, the mysterious letter 
that had come into hie possession which had 
Minna's names signed to it. 

Never did he watch a case more anxiously, 
epoke no word to Mona, but worked over the 
ebild until day-break 

* The crisis is past,” he said, turning to Mona, 
who still knelt by the bedside, “All it needs 
now is careful nursing to pull Minna through,” 

"Tam indebied to you so much, how—how— 
shall I ever repay you for all that you have done 
for my darling little sister }” she sobbed. 

“Do vot epeak of it,” he said, eagerly.. “I 
would gladly do anything in my power for you 
and yours,” he added, “You must. not speak 
about pay. I would notacceptit. It ie enough 
that I am allowed to see you once again.” 

The girl raised her beautiful head, and looked 
at hia. hy muat he add that, when he well 
knew thet this epeech was a very unkiod one? 
She felt that she was indebted to him for twice 
saving her idolized sister's life. She could not 
méks him the answer that rose to her lips, 

He was soon to be married to another, It was 
nob kind of him to say that it was agreat pleasure 
for him to be in the presence of another, 

She thought of Mise LeClereq’s stinging words : 
“He found that you were a silly young girl, 
and very easily infatuated, and he amused him- 
ealf with you to the top of his bent, as men 
will,” 

“T sball be here at noon to see little Minna 
again,” heeaid. “I truet that you will see that 
the caedicine is given very carefully, 17 I have 
directed. I will also send up a trained nurse, 
bearing all the expeore myself.” 

Mona’s voice choked up; she could nob utter 
a word if ber life had depended on it. 

He turned slowly, and walked out of the room. 
The door had no sooner closed upon him than 
Minna gave vent to her overcharged feelings, 
sobbing as though her beart would break 

There was no one to see or hear. Minna was 
sleeping the first sleep that had come to her for 
long houre—a sweet, healvbful sleep. 

Madame Maurice bad lost no time in leaving 
the room after the doctor had taken his 
departure, 

There was none but the pitying eye of Heaven 
to see how poor Mona wept, and the tears eeemed 
to bring retief to her overcharged heart, But 
trouble even as great as sickness seldom travels 
singly. As she arose from her koees she 
remembered, with a thrill of terror, the threat 
Mira LeClercq had flung after her as she was 
leaving her presence—that she would cause her 
arrest for destroying her dress if she did not 
leave the city the following morviog. 

How could she go now? It would be many 
and many a day ere Minna woulda be able to be 
removed. Surely Miss LeClercq would not 
expecd it if she but knew what had happened. 

Miss LeClercy was Madame’s best cuetomer. 
If she made the request to turn her into the 
street, Miss L+Ciercq would eurely comp'y with 
it, despite her protests, and then—ah! then 
little Mouva would surely dia. 

No, no, it must not be ! She would defy them 
to take little Minna from that bed of sicknesa and 
thrust ber out into the strees. They could do it 
only over er dead body—when her last breath 
had left her. 

The sun rose upon a very tired girl. The agony 
and long vigil of the night, together with the 
grave fears which oppressed Mona as to what 
would probably happen ere another sun went 
Jown, told greatly upon her. Her face was as 
white as a snow-drop, and there were great heavy 
purple circles under the tired eyes. 

Minna had not yet awakened from the sleep the 
opiates had caused her to drop into, and Mona eat 
by her bedside with startled eyes and white face, 
taking note of the hours that dragged their slow 
Jengths by, and wondering what would happen 

ext. 

Tae little attic room did not afford her a view 


He | 





of the street below, still ehe oould bear the vehi- 
cles that paseed, and her quick ear detected the 
sound of prancing steeds as they drew up before 
the curbstore 

At that moment the chiming of bells in, an 
adjacent belfry tolled the hour of eleven. 

“It must be Miss LeClercg,” murmured 
Mona, trembling with terror, ‘* Heaven help 
- { she has come to put her threat into ex¢cu- 
tion |” 

Madame Maurice had excused Mona from wo k 
for the remainder of the week to nurse her litte 
sister ; but that was done simply because Doctor 
Forbes had seemed to take such an iuterest fa 
her, and she knew it would please him when he 
heard of it. 

Yes, the horses drew up before the door. 
Starting up from ber seatin an agony of terror, 
Mona sprang to the door and listened. 

There was « ewish of silken skirts in the hall- 
way below. Yes, in was Miss IxClercg. She 
realized that even before she heard her voies. 

She entered Madame’s reception-room on the 
first floor, and the door closed after her. 

Mona clutched her hands tightly together and 
waired. Another half-hour—-it seemed to Mona 
that her heart died withio ber as time whirled 
by. Is would be but a little while ere Madame 
Maurice would summon her to hear the worst. 

Ib seemed like waiting at'a bar of justice for 
her doom. Abt length the door in the lower cor- 
ridor opened, and she heard steps rapidly ascend- 
ing the etairs, and the sound of voices—-Madame 
Maurice’s supplicatingly, and Miss LeClercq’s 
loud, fierce, and angry. She knew what that 
meant but too well. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Mora gave one look at the flushed little face 
that was dearer than life iteelf to her, and then 
nerved herself for the ordeal before her. The 
angry voices sounded nearer aud nearer ; an in- 
stant later Madame pushed open the door, and 
entered, Grace LeCiercg following. 

Mona had seen the haughty heiress angry 
enough the evening before, but now, ashe looked 
at her, she grew almos} ter: ified at the expression 
of fury which distorted her face, Mies LeCiereq 
had jast heard that Mona Tempest had sent for 
Doctor Furbes to attend her jittle sister, and 
that he bad responded quickly to the call, and 
remained several houre. This knowledge added 
fuel to the fire that was already raging ia her 
heart. 

It was with difficulty that she could restrain 
herself froma reaching out her hands and clutch- 
ing et Mona Tempest s white throat, flinging her 
beneath her fees, and stamping ali the sweetness 
and beauty from the fair face looking into her 
own with such entreaty, 

Miss LeClerog drew herself up to her full 
height, and pointed her jeweled fioger at her 
helpless foe—the girl whom she koew to be her 
rival in the affections of the wan she was so soon 
to wed, . 

“So you have disregarded my warping,” she 
said, in @ voice so intensely harsh aod bard it 
startled even herself. ‘‘ Did I not tell you what 
would happen in that event? You defy me, 
eh?” 

“T had hoped Madame had told you what has 
occurred,” answered Mona, in a low voice. “I 
—I—found my—my—little sister was very— 
very ill—when—when—I—returned—so ill that 
I thought she was dying—and sent for a doc- 
tor.” 

“Tt was a trick—a trick which could only 
evolve from the braiu of a fend Incarnate!” 
screamed Grace LeCereq.. “You thought it 
would be a fine scheme to work--to bring my 
lover here on some pretext, that you might have 
a conversation with him—a»a dastardiy, cunning 
device ; but I will balk you. I will show you up 
before the whole world as you are—an adven- 


turess, a tricketer, who would stup at nothing to 
gain her ends,” 

Mona stood before her enemy, white as a snow- 
drift, but wonderfully cool and self-possessed. 
The furious words hurled so rcathingly at her 
from between Miss LeCiereq’s clenched teeth 





avemed to have missed their mark, Mona an- 
swered never a word, feeling in that moment 
words were useless, Anything she could say, 
and argument she might offer, would but enrage 
her enemy the more. Silence was best. Fur 
Minna’s aake, she dared not give utteravce to the 
bitter, burning retort that rose to her lips. - 

* Did I not tell you what would happen if you 
remained in the city until noon? You dared defy 
me!” . 

“T cannot go. You see for my little 
sister is i]. When I made that last 
night to you I did not thiak anything would 
happeh to prevent me from keeping it. But eick- 
peas has changed all my piavs. I could nov go 
now, Miss LeCilereq, if I would. Your anger has 
got the better of your reason, or you would un- 
derstand that,” said Mona, piteously, - 

A taunting laugh answered her. 

"TI know one thing,” eaid Grace LeCiereg, with 
scathing ecorn-—“ you Jaid a clever trap to secure 
an interview with my lover, Doctor Forbes, Sick- 
ness—bah | No doubt you spentall the time taik- 
ing about me, trying to work upon his sympathies, 
making me out a fiend, and youreelf a poor, 
abused, innocent apge}.”’ 

“Indeed, Miss LeClercg, your name was nob 
mentioned ; the doctor was too busy trying to 
keep the breath of life in poor little Mipna to 
think of anything else, You misjudge him most 
cruelly |” 

“ He would be all right if you did not follow 
him up so persistently |” cried Grace LeCierca, 
fairly livid with rege. “ No one kuows that bet- 
ter than myself. You are continually forcing 
yourself upon bis notice, It does nob seem 
enough for you, girl, to know that he is soon to 
be married to me.” 

“You do me a great injustice!" sobbed 
Mona, wringing ber bands in sgony. ‘‘ Speak 
kindly to me in this hour; Heaven knows I need 
it!” 

“You shall have what you deserve!” said 
Mias LeClereg, stamping her foot. “ Arrest and 
imprisonment for maliciously ruining my dress!” 

“Ob, no-no !” sobbed Mona, “anything bub 
that. Do not take me away from my }ittle sister. 
I awall she hasin the world. Away from me 
she would pine and die like the b!ue corn-flower 
in the wheat that is remorselessly cut down by 
the ewinging ecythe. I must etay here by her 
side aud nuree her hack to bealth and strength. 
Ooly give me time, and trust me, and I will pay 
you back every farthing that you think the dress 
is worth which you insist I have spoiled. Be merci- 
ful to me, Mise LeCiereg. Iam in your power ; 
but see, I kneel fo you and plead with you tc 
show me mercy,” 

She might as well have knelt to a statue 
carved in marble. Both loving the same msn, 
she was mad to hope for pity from her remurse- 
lees rival, 

“You waste time,” said Grace LeClereg, inso- 
leotly. “ You know what is coming. 1 have no- 
thiog further to add.” 

In av egopy of terror, Mona turned to Madame 
Maurice. 

“ Oh, Madame!” she cried, “ you will not let 
thie cruel injustice be meted out to me, Surely 
you will agrec with me that the dress was not 
damaged noticeably, the way we afterwards ar- 
ranged the trimming upon it, Remember, I am 
a poor girl without friends, influence, or money. 
T must bow to your decision ; but lappeal to you 
not to let this injustice be done me. Ob! speak, 
Ma ‘ame ; aseure me that you will use your influ- 
ence with this lady not to carry out her dreadfu! 
threat. She need have no fear of my seeing Doc- 
sor Forbes again,” 

“I cannot interfere,” replied Madame, nerv- 
ously. »“ Mies LeClercg will do. as she chooses. 
She is the person best capable of judging whether 
her dress ie xuined or not. You must vot look to 
me for encouragement in apoiling customers’ 
dresees—indeed you must not, Misa Tempest. — 
must look to the interests of my customers 
avery instance,” 

*T shall 
from her knees. 
than you are, Miss I 
to it to decide this 
not be driven away 


no longer,” eaid Mona, rising 
“The law will be more humane 
.and I shall appeal 
ueation between us, J will 
my littie sister's bedside. 

















shall tear’me a 
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They did not the sound of ee 
footateps ; none of the trio saw the cote 
Doctor Forbes looming up in the doorway, sor 
knew that he had beeu standing there for a min- 
ate or more, 

He took in the situation ata glance. 

Mons was the firet to discover his presence. 
Like a wounded deer, she @ forward and 
fang herself on her knees at his feet, 

“Do not let them part us!" she panted, point- 
ing to Minua, ™ Do not let them arrest me, to 
take me from her.” 

The appearance of Gordon Forbes apon the 
eceue was like an electric shock to Grace LeClercq. 
Foran instant ehe held her breath, thea her 
read Nghe sth alper ae waa 

rdon,” she cried, “I am so you 
are here{ I have bean so cruelly insulted by this 
creature! Now that you are here, you can see 
that justice is done me.” 

“Oh, do not believe her !"*moaned Mons. “I 
a0 vance “eyo she accuses pth li 

~ ve stum upon a on t 
ecene,”’ said Gordon Forbes, with atern, com- 


pressed lips, 

"y 7 hats 7 that you = ogy rn about 
ib,” eaid Grate lereq, step to his side ; 
“bat now that you ant fore: you must be told 
the whole story, Stand back, girl!” she said, 
pushing Mona aside, “How dare you attempt 
to gain e hearing with Doctor Forbes in prefer- 
ence to his betrothed, sven thongh you have the 
impertinence to claim acquaintance with him ! 
Most of my wedding trousseau has been pre 
by Madame, Maurice,” she continued, turning to 
Gordon, “and my beautiful reception-dreas, with 
which I know you would be delighted, this girl 
has deliberately, purpcssly ruined! There are 
great spots on my lovely travelling-dress aleo. 
At the time I thought it was an eccident; now 
I know it wasthe result of malice. I told the 
girl that unless she at once left Madame Muurice's 
employ, I would take my custom elsewhere, 
She refuses to do this, although Madame says 
she is ruining her business, and must quit her 
employ,” 

“Te will be impossible for her to leave tals 
plece just now,” said Gordon, “because of ber 
little sister's illpese.” 

“Do you. take sides with her against met” 
cried Grace, hoarsely. “Surely you do not under- 
stand the matter. The girl is vicious, else why 
should ebe wantonly destroy my wedding- 
dresses ?"" 

Gordon held up his hand deprecatingly. 

“There is evidently come great mistake,” he 
ad, * From my kuowledge of this young lady, 
I can safely assure you that she would as soon 
cut off her right hand as to wilfully Cestroy any- 
thing that was left in her care, It is simply a 
case of unfortunate misund g between 
you two young ladics, and nothing could be more 
deplorable,” in 

“ De you mean to take her part againet me?” 
Grace ana 0% excitedly. ” 

“Do not look at the matter in that light,” 
ssid Doctor Forbes, calmly. “We will adjast 
chis affair quietly and satisfactorily to all parties, 
Tam eure, Never mind about the dress, Grace. 
There ere plenty more where that came frow. 
Accidents will happen, you know.” 

“I do not intend that this girl shall get the 
better of me," cried Grace. “I shall make her 
tue the day she ever crossed my path,” 

She was aorry for these words the instant after 
they had crossed her lips. 

(To be continued.) 
eee cere | Canaan 


Narors has presented us with a large faculty 
of entertaining ourselves alone, and often calls us 
to it, to teach us that we owe I part to 
society, but chiefly and mostly to ou 


i* a man or woman will only start-with a fixed 
sod honourable purpose ia Jife, and strictly and 
persistently attempt to carry it oub to the best of 
his or her ability, undismayed by failure of delay, 
the time may be long in coming, but come it will, 
when that purpose will beachleved, _ 


ae 


THRovcn the illusive glitter of the warm, 
golden Jane moonlight, the last impression that 
Lilian Bryne received was that ofa tall, graceful 
figure vanishing through the dueky gloom while 
—w good-night words lingered pleasantly with 

er. 

“Remember, Lil, if you are not at the picnic 
to-morrow, I shall not care a fig for the whole 
affair. Don’t ‘forget that you have promised me 
that you will be there.” 

“Tam not in love with him,” Lilian eaid to 
herself, ss, returning to the parlour, she sab 
down in the tender dusk, letting the curls droop 
over one slender hand that supported her head 
as che mused aud dreamed, 

‘Of course Iam not in love with him,” she 
thought, feeling the warm blood flush to her very 
temples an the word, ‘“‘Thave cnly known hia 
@ month, Iwonder if he really cares so much 
whether or not J go to the picnic!” 

She was asweet little girl, with bright fair 
hair, aud heavenly blue eyes, and Charlie Fitzgerald 
the handsome young engineer, who had come to 
Southbridge toattend to putting in the machinery 
iu the great milis recently erected, thought her 
the loveliest creature he had ever seen in his life, 
and particularly this evening as he went home- 
ward towards the picturesque old farmhouse 
where he was temporarily living, and whose mejor- 
domo was Mrs, Margaret Russell. 

Margaret Russell and Lilian Bryne were both 
women, but there all anwlogy sisal Lilian was 
seventeen, Margaret was forty ; Lilian was fresh. 
fair and a maiden—M ) faded, and a widow, 

“A delightful evening, Mr. Fitzgerald,” Mrs. 
Russel! gaily said, as he came up the steps. 

** Yes,” he assented. 

And then Mrs. Russell edged bereelf a little to 
one side, 

“Won't you sit down and enjoy the :moonlighs 
a little while?” she asked, persuasively. 

“Thanks !” he eafd. “Iam in a hurry.” 

And rather dissatiefied with the indifferent 
success of her attempt at sociability, Mre. 
Ruasell turned to another of her lodgers who was 
sitting inside the window. 

**T suppose he prefers a cigar in his own room 
to the society of ladies,” she remarked. 

“Buo maybe he is in a hurry to go and see 
Lilian, They say he is making up to her.” 

“Lilian!” echoed Mrs. Russell, scornfully. 
“Why, she isa mere child, with yellow bair and 
great, big blue eyes | Nobody could see anything 
in ber to admire,” 

“Well, you know there is no accounting for 
taster. What I eay is only what I heard, and I 
have heard that they are engaged, or next door 
to it.” 

**T don’t believe @ word of it!” Mra, Russell 
eaid, energetically, 

“That le as you 

But whether or not Mra, Russell believed the 
rumour, the tidings annoyed her; and when Mr. 
Firggerald had goue out later, ehe went upstairs, 
ostensib!y in ‘her character of lodging-houes 
keeper, to see that Mr. Fitzgerald was wel! sup- 
plied with towels and fresh water, but really to 
look about a little. 

She never expected the good fortune that 
befell her. She had thonght ic just possible that 
Mr, Firzgerald might have written or received a 
love-lenter, and bly laid the torn fragments 
conveniently in his waste: basket. 

Butit was not scraps—it was an open letter— 
yes, actually an open letter on the table, the 
envelope addressed to Mr. ©. Fitzgerald, add the 
sheet begiuning “My dear Charlie—my dearest 
husband |” 

As if évery muecle in her body was suddenly 
changed to iron, Mre, Russell became straight and 
rigid in an instant. 

Ob, my!” she gasped. “Don’t lebp me 
judge my fellow-creatures too rashly. Let me 
jook at the signature, Oh, dear! ch, my 
gracious! if is actenlly isn’t ‘ Your own loving 
wife, Bessie!’ Oh, how faint it makes me! To 
think—to think he is s married man! How 








come to harm with her mouth always on a broad 
laugh, for nothing in the world but to show her 
teeth, just because they happen to be white and 
reguiar-—false teeth like as not. Yes, it's my 
duty to warn that girl—-my painful duty ; but 
Margaret Russell never yet shrank from duty.” 

Ah, if poor little Lilian’s.skin had been lees 
like a rose-petal, her eyes less lovely blue, Mre. 
Russell certainly would not have taken such fer- 
vent pleasure fn perforwwing ber “ painful duty.” 

Ber tha wag all ¢reesed for the picnic the next 
moruing, and looking as distractingly pretty as 
only w blonde cav look in pure white muasliv, 
when Mra. Russell was shown into the room. 

“ Ah, you leok very nice, Lilian ; bub remember 
that all flesh is grass.” 

“ Yes, I know it, Did you wish to gee me, Mrs, 
Russell” 

“Yes, Going to the picnic?” 

“Yea,” Lillan returned, marvellingly, 

“T guppose Mr, Fitzgerald is te be there 1” 

** JI believe eo.” 

** Then don’t you go.” 

“Why not?” Lilian seked, arranging the 
hyacinth beils in a rich, blue cluster for the waiat 
of her dress. 

Mrs. Rupsell closely watched the slowly-crim- 
soning cheeks. 

§* People eay he is sweet on you, Lilian.” 

“ Well, then, people had better mind their own 
business,” Liliac fleshed back. 

Lilian,” Mes. Russell went on, “I bave come 
to warn you. Beware of that man—beware of 
him 1” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Just this—Mr. Fitrgerald isa married man i” 

“ What utter nonsenee |” Lilian cried, angrily 
and incredulously. 

"Tt is not nonsence, and I know it,” Mrz. 
Russell said, ‘I have seen a letter from his wife 
—do you hear that, Lilian Byrne ?—from his 
wife, written ‘to him |” 

“ Did he show it to you ¥” 

Slightly discomfited, Mrs. Rusesll was yet not 
to. be routed, 

“No matter about that, It Is enough that I 
saw the letter. And, Liliav, as itis my duty to 
warn you, so it is your daty, and the duty of all 
young people like you and me, to punish his 
falsehood and deceit.” 

**Mr. Fitsgeraid is nothing to me,” Lilian said. 
“*Good-morning, Mrs. Russell, Please excuse 
me ; I am rather in a burry,” 

And when Mre. Ruesell was gone, she, locked 
her door aod sat down and cried until her sweet 
face looked like a drenched flower, 

‘And I thought he was so true, to grand, 20 
good!” shesobbed. ‘Ob, how could he-—how 
could he deceive me so wickedly ?” 

Mise Byrne was not ab the picnic that day, and 
Charlie searched about the grounds until 1b was 
too late for any possibility for her arrival, and 
then went to e«a what bad changed her resolution 
of the night before, and found ber looking very 
cold, and white, and lovely as she sat alone ia 
the garden. 

‘* Lilian,” he excl-imed, reproachfally, “you 

mieed me faithfully you would be at the pic- 
nic, and I find you here. Why did you--——” 

“My nume is Byrne,” she said, haughtily. 

Charlie bit bis lip. 

“* Miss Byrne,’ {f it pleases you better,” he 
said, with a half smile at what he believed to be 
a display of girlish dignity, “ why did you ceceive 
me sot’’ 

“Why have I deceived you!” Lilian flashed. 
“ Why have you deceived me}” 

“T don’t understand what you mean!” 

“Tt strikes me you are remarkably difficuls of 
comprehension this afternoon. However, [ will 
put the question to you as plainly as posetbie, 
Mr. Fitzgerald. Why have you never spoken to 
me about your wife ?” 

* For a very good reseon. I wouldn't be apt 
to speak about what I haven't got.” 

“You are telling mo & deliberate falsehood: 
You are a married man, snd you have been play- 
ing @ treacherous part ail this while.” 

“A married man |” he said, his voice thrilling 


thankful I am I never encouraged his siuful atten- | with incredulousness. ‘' You are talking in conun- 
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drums. I am nob a married man, and I have 
been playing no treacherous part—to you, least 
of all, Lilian, my little golden haired darling.” 

And then what did Lilian do but begin to ery 
in the most undignified fashion, 

“Then what did Mrs, Russell “ear. #” she 
demanded. 

Fity gerald set hia lips tightly together. 

Ah! Mra. Russell has been talking, has she ? 
What did she say 1” 

"That you were married.” 

“She must have gone crazy between spite and 
ill-nature.” Figgerald exclaimed, angrily, “I 
shall wot allow her tongue to wag after this 
fashion. Lilian, will you walk down there with 
me? It is not at all warm, and besides, we can 
keep in the shade nearly all the way.” 

As ® consequence of this iuvitation, Mrs, 
Russell was considerably startled by the appear- 
ance of Mr, Fitzgerald and Mies Byrne, as she sat 
da-ning the household linen in the dining-room, 
anf secretly bewalling that no one had invited 
her to the picnic. 

‘' Mrs. Russell,” Fitzgerald said,-abruptly, as 
she entered the room, “ what is this story that 
you have been telling Miss Byrne about me?” 

‘*] told Miss Byrne no atory ; I told her only 
the truth,” 

‘* What is the truth, then? Suppose you tell 
me ?”’ 

“*Toat you're & married man—a villian—a 
deceiver, There, now,’ 

‘Yes? Show your proof, if you please!” 
Fitzgerald requested, calmly. 

“‘Tcaadois A letter from your own wife 
upstairs, in your own room on your table.” 

'*A letter directed to me?” 

“ A letter directed to Mr. OC. Fitzgerald.” 

And then Mr. Fitzgerald laughed heartily, 
while his lip curled with a sneering expression. 

“Exactly; but there are more Fitzgerald's 
than one in the world ; for instance, my twin 
brother Charlton, to whom that letter was written 
vy his own wife. Possibly, if you had taken the 
trouble to read the whole, instead of a part of 
what was not intended for your eyes, you would 
have seen that the letter was sent on for me to 
read, solely because my sister-in-law, ‘ Bessie,’ 
alludes playfully in its pages to the loss of 
Charles's heart to this young lady at my side. I 
will show you the letter, Lilian.”’ 

“But I would not read it,” she said, lifting her 
adornivg blue eyes to his face ; ‘I don’t deserve 
to read it. How could 1 be so wicked as to 
believe a syllable against you ?” 

‘* As for you, Mca. Russell,” Fitzgerald went 

**T can me: reccommend to you to fol!ow out 
nei r what might have been called the 
‘Diamond Rale’—mind your own busineés !”’ 

After all Lilian went to the picnic, and in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s trap, and, beet of all, far and 
away, as hie betrothed wife, 








Cord Batus~—The great mistake that is 
usually committed in regard to cold baths ia the 
error of never raising the temperature of the 
water from that of the surrounding air. In 
very cold weather the bath, even when exposed 
over night in the bedroom, will often be lower 
than forty-five degrees, and where water is brought 
straight from the main or well it may be even ten 
or fifteen degrees lower, Only the strongest con- 
stitutions can derive benefit from the shock pro- 
duced by the application of a liquid sixty to 
seventy degrees colder than the body to i:s sur- 
face, and it is very questionable if it ever is at- 
tended with permanently good resulta. Reaction 
may be afterwards complete, but there is always 
& risk of sudden dauger from the condition of the 

body being temporarily such as to prevent reac- 
tion. In such caees very serious accidents are 
possible, aud a late instance of death may, perhaps, 
be regarded as an example in point, A temper. 
ature of from forty to fifty degreee is quite cold 
enough for any person to submit himself to; 
this allows of a difference of between forty and 
fiity degrees in the heat of the body and that of 
the bath—amply sufficient to produce all the 
benefits desirable from it—and it would be well 
for all if these extrexoes were never exceeded. 





Tr @ bottle of mineral water is held in @ slant- 
ing position when uncorked, not a drop will es- 
cape, The reason is that io bottling mineral 
waters carbonic acid gas is forced into the water, 
and {s held imprisoned and compressed until the 
bottle is uncorked. Then if the bottle be helo 
upright, the gas finds the least space just at the 
point where by expansion it takes up the moat 
reom, 60 that is is accelerated, and in ifs hurry 
forces the water from the bottle. But if the 
bottle be held in a slanting position the gas 
aecends to the top side of the bottle, and then 
slowly follows the gradual upward slant, and 
leaves the mouth in a comparatively gentle 
manner. 

Pay as You Go —This advice {s always good, 
but it is specially timely, now that the pro-«pect 
ahead for work or business looks encouraging, end 
everybody feele cheerful, How many times have 
you said to yourself during the past few years. 
“If I could only get my bills squared up I never 
would be caught in this way again,” and you have 
fussed and worried over debts contracted when 
times were flush and the prospect of paying them 
seemed fair. Now isa good time to turn over 
a new leaf, because it is just the time when the 
temptation to do the same thing again is etrong 
upon you. If your wages are incre or you 
are selling more goods and getting a better profit, 
you begin to think “now I can buy thao new 
carpet or chamber set that my wife wauts aud 
can pay for it in a short time,” You had better 
wait until you have paid up all the old debts 
first. Don’t get trusted. Pay for your pro- 
visions and groceries as you go slong and’hus- 
band what you have over. The relief from the 
old debts will be like the recovery from a boil— 
you feel better when it is well—and the comfort 
of feeling that the little pile you accumulate is 
subject to nobody's lien is a positive pleasure. 
Flush times almoat invariably lead to speculation, 
aud speculation includes not.only the investment 
in stocks or lands for a rise, but the discounting 
of the future for anything that you want. The 
man who buys what he is unable to pay for at 
the time of the pureb: ase is mortgaging his life 
aud his labour, and incurring a ourdeu which 
most likely he will regret. “ Pay as you go” is 
& wise maxim, for yourself honest, and fer your 
neighbour just, Ita observance will lighten the 
cares and burdens of life, sweeten toil, encourege 
iudusiry, reward honesty, promote gvod neigh- 
bourhood and induce prosperity. 

FRIENDSHIP aND Love.—Very frequently girls 
decline proposals by saying, “I regard you as a 
friend, bud I cannot become your wife.” Ether 
they do not mean it, or they do not understand— 
this the more probab!e—the eign ificance of friend- 
ship, She who knows what friendship is would 
be rash to reject as husband bim she had accepted 
as friend. It is far easier to convert a friend into 
a lover, as the words are properly used, than a 
lover into a friend. A woman of se]f-underetand- 
ing, range and insight would prefer a true friend 
to a sighing lover as ber life-long partner, Lovers 
are abundant ; friends few, How many wedded 
wowen to-day hunger for friendship from their 
lords; would joytully exchange every rapture 
they can imagine—and their imaginivgs are be- 
yond poete’ dreams—for ite pervading comfort, 
its eweet buoyancy, its penetrating sense of abso- 
lute protection! Their Jords were delighful as 
lovers, were charming as husbands for a season—- 
for a year, perbaps; but then a change appeared, 
slight ad firet, scarcely perceptible except to 
woman’s Watchful eye, though spreading and 


(deepening until the presend became ouly- & 


mockery of the past ; until tenderness broke her 
heart at the death. bed of gallantry. Could the 
wives have had friendship from the begioniog 
they would have missed the sentimental raving, 
the extravagance of inanner, the absurd jealousy 
that pertain to all wooings ; but they would have 
had the delicate attention, the vigilant care, the 
genuine heartfelt sympathy than flow in steady 
and wholesome streams Friendship survives 
many loves, Men change their loves—women 
change them too—and yet remain leal to friend- 
ship of early years. Once firmly established, 
whim nor caprice can shake it; the rock of mu- 
tual understanding and forbearance is ite unas- 
sailable foundation. 
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A youne typist had just been hired by a promi- TupmaNn: ‘‘I hesr that you are building a new 
FACETLA nent lawyer. She had pever done regular work | house?” Snodgrass: “Yes. I couldu’t very 


“You weren’t so méan as to lead George to 
infer that I painted, I hope?” asked Belle. “ No, 
indeed!” answered Bianche, -“I always did 
despise # girl who merely binted at things!” 

“Meroy, Bridget, what’s the matter with 
these cakes?” “Y dun know, mum.” “They 
taste of soap,” “Yes, mum. I couldn't find 
the soapstone griddle, an’ I soaped the iron one.” 

“Wuy is a etropg man like you found beg- 
giog?” “Ab, madame, it is the only profession 
in which a gentieman can address a beautiful 
lady. without the formality of an introduction.” 

Sxertic: “ Did you ever knuw two doctors to 


agree!” Medical Student (after reflection): 
“Y-e-8; once.” “Wherowasit?” “ At @ post- 
mortem.” 


AN invalid, after returning from a southern 
trip, said toafriend: “Ob, shure, an’ it’s done 
me a wurruld of good goin’ away. I've come 
back another man altogether ; iv fact, I'm quite 
meself again.” ‘ 

Grace: ‘I must refuse him, poor fellow, but 
I wish | could do something to lessen the pain 
of it” Maud; ‘* Get someone to tell him that 
you baven’t as much money as he thinks you 
have.” 

Cicak Manuracturen: “ Yea, sir, it’s an actual 
fact eigar boxes are ndt made out of cedar at all ; 
they are made out of paper and coloured with 
cedar extract.” Friend: “Well! well! Now 
won't you please tell me what cigars are made 
of ?” 

“Wur, Jeanne, how ever came you to marry 
that man? You are eighteen and he is thirty- 
six Juet double your age, When you are forty 
he'll be an old fellow of eighty.” “Good 
gracious |’ said Jeanne, “ I never once thought of 
that!" - 

Manager: “Have you the programme all 
fixed for to night's concert?” Assistant: “ The 
programme's all right, but there’s another row in 
the company.” “What are they quarrelling 
about vow!” About whose turn it is to be too 
ill to appear,” 

VioLtnist (proudly): ‘‘ The instrumont I shall 
use at your house to-morrow evening, Mein Herr, 
is a Stradivarius nearly two hundred years old,” 
Mr. Gojdbage (rich and ignorant): “ Ob, never 
mind that. It is good enough. No one will 
know the difference,” 

A youne lady called at a music-shop and asked 
for something new in piano ousic. The clerk 
asked her if it made any difference how many 
sharps there were in the piece. ‘Ob, no,” she 
replied, “notin the least, for if there are more 
than two, I always erase them with my pen- 
knife,” 

Iy the biography of Dr. Hawtrey, a famous 
schoolmaster, there is-a description of his un. 
kempt appearance, with a comment which has 
been greatly quoted, It is eaid that he was 
scolding, for being late at morning lesson, some 
boy who replied that he had vo time to dress. 
“Bat I can dress in time,” said -the doctor, 
“ Yes,” replied the boy, “ bur J wash,” 

Mary Ann was leaving her place, so she had 

been into the aitting-room to receive her last 
month's wages, When she was coming out of 
the room she espied her mistress's frvourite dog, 
and pausing on the threshold with a sorrowful 
face, she cried ; ‘‘Good-bye, Ab! good-bye, 
Tiny. You've been a good friend tome, Many’s 
the p’ate and dish you've washed.” 
_ An old Scotchman who had been a long time 
in the colonies paid a visit to hie ‘‘ native glen,” 
aud meeting an old echoolfellow, they eat down 
to have a chat about old times and old acquaint- 
ances. In the course of the conversation the 
stranger happened to ask about a certain Geordie 
icKay. ‘ He's dead lang ago,” said hie friend, 
“an’ I'll never cease regrettin’ bim as lang as I 
live.” “Dear me! Had you euch a great 
respect for him as that?” ‘*Na, ns! It wisna’ 
on'y respec’ I had for himeel’, but I married his 
widow |"" 


before, and was somewhat nervous, The lawyer 
settled himeelf back in his chair, and began 
dictating a brief. He had pered away about 
five minutes, when the girl stopped, with a 
horrified look on her face “ What's the matter 1” 
asked the lawyer. ‘* Would you mind eaying 
that all over again?” the girl asked with eyes 
full of tears. “Why!” “TI forgot to put any 
paper in the machine.” 

Saz is a very amiable woman, and she would 
invariably say the right thing at the right time 
if she were not near-sighted, ‘I see,” ene said, 
as she entered the drawing-room of her friend, 
“that you have caught the annual craze.” “To 
what do you refer?” “The rage for chryssn- 
themums, And that one which you have tossed 
so carelessly into the corner is one of the biggest 
and mos) beautiful I ever saw. What an ex- 
quisitely odd colour!” “ Yes,” was the rep'y, 
“it’s beautiful, and I. prize in very highly. Ouly 
it fan’b achryeanthemom. It’s my Skye-terrien 
taking a pap.” 

“JT uke ze country,” said the Yrenchman who 
had determined to make his home in England, 
“ but ze language is vot you calli—quare.” “ Very 
troublesome, is it?” asked the sympathising 
Englishman. ‘Oui. Trouble too much, I try 
to learn ze polite words, One man say to ano- 
other, ‘You have a level head.’ Other man 
pleased, delighted. I remember ze expression. 
Next day I eay to a man ‘Your head's flat.’ Ze 
mau not happy, like other mav, He knock me 
down and swear. I look in the dictionary and 
find dat ‘level’ and ‘ flat’ mean ze same thing, 
but you English seem not to understand, Yees, 
I have deeficulty wiz ze language.” And he 
shrugged his shoulders. ° 

Tux head waiter of a certain hotel in Edin- 
burgh is rather a..pompous individual, and the 
frequenters of the hotel quickly learn that he is 
not to be trifled with. Oue day at dinver an old 
Englishman }ost a valuable silk handkerchief and, 
as the head waiter was standing before him, he 
accused him of stealing it. The waiter, speechiess 
with anger, pointed to the chair on which the 
Englishman was seated, and the latter rove and 
observed that be bad been sitting on the missing 
article. “I beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
Soglishman, penitentiy. “1 beg your pardon, 
sir,” said the waiter, firmly, “Why!” asked 
the astonished Foglishman. “Ob, because you 
only made the slight mistake of taking me for 
one of your countrymen; but I made the great 
mistake of thinking you a gentleman.” 

A Tatu, official-looking man, with a pocket- 
book in bis hand, calied upon our ‘friend Barlow 
the other eveving, and observed: “I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Barlow, but I believe you possess a— 
ha, yes!—a black retriever dog with a white 
patch on hie breast.” Visions of unpaid dog- 
taxes burat upon Barlow, and, with great energy, 
he replied : ‘‘ Oh, dear no! uothing of the kind. 
He ie a poor stray-brute who followed me home, 
but he does nob belong to me ; indeed, I've told 
the servant to take him to the police-+tation half- 
a dozen times.” “ Ob, indeed,” said the stranger ; 
“thet is all right then, Only my client, Mr. 
Robineon, accidentally shot the dog this morning, 
avd I came round to compromise the matter by 
offering you five pounds; bus, of course, if he is 
not your dog—why, good-morning.” 

A MIDDLE-acED bachelor went to visit his 
married sister, and found her trying to amuse 
her little boy, who was four years old. Not long 
after his arrival she left the room to order tea, 
. The child eyed him dubiously for some minutes, 
aud finally burst out crying. The attempts of 
the uncle to quiet bim proved of no avail. What 
should he do? Finally a thought struck him. 
He looked at the crying youngster, and the 
youngster looked at him. ‘Ory louder,” said 
the man. child obeyed. “ Louder yet," 
urged the bachelor, A yell went up that would 
have done credit to an Indian. “ Louder still!” 
And the boy did his best, ‘Louder! ” fairly 
howled the uncle. “I won't!” snapped the 
child. And he shut his mouth with determi- 
nation, and was quiet during the remainder of 





his uncle's visit. 





well build an old one, you know,” 

Mr. Broapacrs is a distinguished agricultu- 
rist and breeder of cattle and pigs, in one of our 
south-western counties. Amongst other things, 


he, some time sgo, introduced a few specimens of. 


white-and-black pigs, of small size, eusily fattened, 
and of very delicate flesh. ‘The reputation of 
these interesting quadrupeds spread far and wide, 
and Mr, Broadacre daily received letters from the 
neighbouring farmers with regard to them, A 
short time ago one of his greatest admirers wrote 
to him as tollows: ‘ Respected Sir,—I wend 
yesterday to the cattleshow at M———-. I found 
there several pigs of your species. There was & 
great variety of beasts, and 1 was astonished at 
not seeing you there,” 


OBESITY SPECIFIC. 

Positive and unfailing cure. Anyone taking it 
according to direction can infallibly, rapidly, and per- 
ceptibly reduce the weight. The medicine is pleasant 
to take, purely vegetable, and is (unlike many other 
anti-fat remedies) absolutely harmless, and teken in 
any quantity produces no bad effects, present or future. 
No ge of dirt is necessary, but cos who abstain. 
from fat-producing foods will reduce their weight faster 
Price 8s. per bottle, post-free, from May, Ganvanp & Co., 
J. Dept., 18, Carburton Street, London, W. 


HEIGHT INCREASED 


Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators. 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris.—-R. PINET, Boot and 
Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, London. Pamphlet 
one stamp. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE"’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to ‘' K.," 
Lrp., HUDDERSFTELD, for free sampiea, 
with name of nearest agent, 














TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 


See Dlus. Guide an? Catalogue (250 pages), 31, 
* How to open a Cigar Stores, from £20 to £2,000," 
TOBACOON18TB' OUT¥YITTING CO,, 186, Bustom 


Itoad, London. (Over 80 year’ reputation.) 
Manager, H. MYER®. 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be carefully read by every English Wife. Send 
FREE on receipt of a stamped addrossed envelope. 
—Apply M.D., 217, Grabam Road, London, N.E, Please 
name this Paper. 
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. They at once check the Cough 
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AN HONEST MEDIOINE. 

DR. DAVIS'S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEWALES 
ARE UNEQUALLED. 

932, Is. 4d, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d.; Sent free from obser- 
vation by oR. DAVIS, $09, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 

Dr. Davis's little book for MARRIED WOMEN, moa>d 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. 


All communications respecting Advertisements 
should be addressed to the 





“LONDON READER” OFFICE, 
SH, Btrand, London, WA. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS: MISCELLANEOUS. 
Onox December 18th the Queen will go ©) Ovrs a million pairs of boots and shoes are| Ir is ‘said by anatoniists to bes fact that 


Tas Emperor of Austria has conferred the 
decoration for Arts and Sciences upon the Queen 
of Roumania (Carmen Sylva), which is the first 
instance of a woman enjoying this distinction. 

Tus Emprees Frederick is to spend about 
three weeks at Windsor Castle with the Queen, 
and ten days at Sandringham with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, before she goes to Berlin 
for her usual winter residence about a week before 
Christmas. 

Tue German Emperor and Empress are to pay 
visite next year to the Courta of Vienns, Bucha- 
rest, and St. Petersburg, and his Majesty has 
expressed a wish to come to London in June for 
the festivities in celebration of the sixtieth 
anuivereary of the Queen's accession. 

Tus Emperor and Empress of Russia have 
given a cordial invitation to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the Duke and Duch2zaa of 
York to pay a visit to Russia whenever they have 
a month to spare; and they urged Princese 
Beatrice to be their guest at Peterhof next June 
for a few weeks, as she will probably desire to be 
absent from England during the Court festivities 
which are then to take place. 

Tuk Queen is going wo have a large kitchen- 
garden laid out at Osborne, and conservatories 
and forcing-houses are to be built. The flower- 
gardens are to be extended and improved, and a 
number of choice trees and shrubs, sent by the 
Emprers of Russia, are to be planted in spot 
cbosen by Princess Beatrice. At present there 
are practically no gardens at Osborne, and both 
there and at Balmoral all the daily supplies of 
fruit and vegetables are sent from the Frogmore 
gardens, near Windaor, 

Tur gardens at Buckingham Palace are a 
great source of pleasure to the little Prince 
Edward of York, who is taken thither for his 
daily airings when residing with hie parents at 
York Houee. The charm of the gardens, ia his 
young Roysl Highnease’s eyes, is, that on the 
ornamental water there are plenty of ewans, ducks, 
and other fowl; while, above all, there are also 
peacocks, thet are Prince Eddie's special delight. 

An English fower-garden that has won more 
than local fame fe that of the Countess of 
Warwick. It haa a “Shakespeare border,” where 
she has collected all the shrubs, flowers, 
vegatables, and trees mentioned by Shakespeare, 
¢o the nomber of 200. Then she has a “senti- 
ment” patch, each plant in it having been set 
out by a friend. On every bush ia this plot 
there is a tag bearing an appropriate verse from 
some poet, 

Since the death of the Prince Consort the 
Victoria and Aibert yacht remains exactly as it 
was when originally built. Even the wall-paper 
and draperies, of a small rose-leaf pattern in 
stripes, are the same, The, saloon is often full 
of photographs and flowers when the Queen lends 
the yacht to the younger members of her family, 
out not when her Majesty uses the boat, Tue 
‘Queen's private cabins are a suite of three, the 
ceatre one having an old-fashioned bsdstead, 
fastened securely to the deck, with an old- 
fashioned sofa at the foot. At one vide of this 
cabin ie Prince Albert's drassing-room, which is 
kept precisely as it was whea he last used it, 

He Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria 
will accompany the Prince when he goes at the 
end of the month to Blenheim Palace on a visit 
to the Duke and Duchées of Marlborough, and 
possibly I’rince and Princess Charles of Denmark 
may also be of the Royal party. When they 
leave Blenheina they will go to Windsor ona visit 
to the Queen. The Couaty Ball at Bienheim 
Palace will be given during the Royal visit, and 
will be one of the greatest events in the county 
for some years. The guests to meet thelr Royal 
Highnesses will be principslly members of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s family. There will a)so 
be great doings at Trentham early in Jaauary, 
when the Prince and Princess are the guests of 
the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, These 
visits of Royalty to great subjects-of the Queen 
are vastly appreciated, 





made in England each week. 

Tue death-rate of sailors in the mercantile 
marine is 12 per 1,000—which is considerably 
lower than the death-rate on land. 

‘Tr is estimated that the temperature of the 
earth at a depth of 200 miles is nob less than 
18,000 degrees fahrenheit. 

Duniva his entire career Stradivarius mado 
from 600 to 700 violins, Few of these were 
sold for more than £5 during his life, Now 
some of them command £2,000 each, 





GEMS, 


THe greatest things that man does have 
their trivial and commonplace accessories ; and 
at the tine the accessories often eclipse the 
substance. 

Tr is kindness that makes life’s capabilities 
blossom and paints them with their cheering 
hues, and endows them with their invigorating 
fragrance. Whether if waite on ite superiors, 
or ministers to ite inferiors, or disports itself 
with ite equals, ite work is marked with a prodi- 
gality which the strictest discretion cannot 
blame. ' 

Trey who respech the value of time and 
treasure ita tiniest fragmenta are like skilled 
needlewomen, who carefully set the important 
atitchee, and yed can “slight” with judicious 
art, enipping off a scrap of time from one taek 
to broaden that imperatively needed for another, 
aud fitting in all the odds and ends so 
that the patchwork becomes s thing of beauty. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Peace Giack.—Two quarts of water, one 
pound crushed sugar; boil together slowly for 
balf an hour; beat ‘the whites of two eggs 
lightly, pour the boiling syrup over the egga, 
and into this put one quar of strained peaches, 
and freeze it. 

Creamed Mackgsret —Soak a ma kerel for a 
whole day ; put it on to simmer just covered 
with milk. In'ten minutes take out the fish and 
place it ona hct dish. Thicken the milk in the 
pan with a tablespoonful of flour rubbed into as 
much butter; add a little pepper and chopped 
parsiey and pour it over the fish. 

Deticious Sanpwicues,—-A candwich which Is 
excellent with iced tea or lemonade is made with 
a raisin filliog. Remove the seeds from halved 
raisins, and lay the raising closely together upon 
very thin alices of buttered bread. Sandwiches 
of brown bread,with a filling of finely-minced 
cheese, to which has been added a little musterd, 
are delightful, 


Grars Pis.—Stem the grapes, cook in a little 
water, thea put into a fruit presser. Lacking 
this, when sufficiently cool, squeeze through a thin 
cloth strainer, return to the kettle; sweeten to 
taste, adda pinch of salt, and thicken with cora- 
starch to the consistency of custard, Pour this 
into a baked crust, cover with a meringue, brown 
in the oven, and use the same day, 

Tratiay Megat Caces.—Any kind of cold meat, 
poultry, game, e'c., does for these if minced 

nely, mixed with a few white breadcrumbs, a 
few drops of essence of anchovy, a teaspoonful of 
minced parsiey, chervil, and thyme, and, when 
possible, the same of minced chives, with season- 
ing, and an egg to bind the mixture firmly. 
Make into round cakes the diameter of a small 
wineglass, flacten them, dip in egg and bread- 
crumbs, aud fry them firat one side then the 
other ; pour @ nice gravy round them, and make 
an edge of cooked macaroni. 





people hear better with thelr mouths open. 


Monxeys are like men in one respect—they 
suffer greatly from sea-sickness, 


Fresh lettuce, exten at night, will cure in- 
somnia, 

Nganruy everybody smokes in Japati, The girls 
begin when they gre ten years of age, and the 
boys a year earlier. 

Tue singular punishment of bigamy in Hun- 
gary is to compel the man to live together with 
both wives in one house, ’ 

Mzar in Australia is an inex food. 
Matton frequently can be purc there at one 
penny apound, Fish fe still cheaper. 

Tas habit of breathing through the mouth, 
says a dentist, will in time cauee the gums to 
shrink and the teeth to bécome loose, decay, and 
fall ont. 

Froatrxa beds of ceaweed, which are often 
met with in mid-ocean, have been observed to re- 
duce the height of waves, like oil! thrown upon 
the water, 

Tux pike ia better provided with teeth than 
avy other living creature, It has teeth all over 
its upper and lower jaws, and spines that answer 
the purpose of teeth on its tongue and palate, 

A aoop deal of “real” morocco leather is 
made from the skin of the ray, a sea fish very 
like a skate, As for tlie ealmon, its skin is also 
tanned. The result is a very attractive scale- 
marked -leather, 

Onx of the moat ingenfous methods in the 
world for photographing persone and keeping 
them in ignorance of the fact is that of the Bank 
of France. The bank has a hidden studio in a 
gallery behind the cashier's desk, so that, abs 
sigaal from one of the bank employees, any sus- 
pected customer will instantly have his picture 
taken without his own knowledge. The camera 
has aleo become yery useful in the detection of 
frauds, 8 word or figure that to the eye seemed 
completely erased being clearly produced fn pho- 
tograobs of the document that had been tam 
pered with. 

Frve sand, such as is fivund in what are known 
as quickeands, if artificially dried and then 
wetted again, will take thirty per cent, of its 
own volume in water or twenty per cent, of its 
weight. Pouring water into a veseel containing 
this sand, we find that theeand remains firm and 
will neither seem to soften nor to yield under 
pressure. But if we put a quantity of water 
into a vessel and slowly sift in the dry sand, 
shaking the vessel meanwhi'e, we have gob the 
soft, smooth and easily displaced mass koown as 
quickeand. Artificial quicksand, in order to 
preserve ite consixrency, must have at least 
twenty-one or twenty-two per cent, of water and 
thorough but very light agitation, 

Surerstiriovs persons who would walk « mile 
rather thao break a mirror bave cause for 
rejoicing. A German gevius has come to thelr 
rescue with a mirror which accurately reflects 
every object, and yrt bas not in its composition 
60 atom of glass. He simply employs celluloid 
where glass was hitherto used, and has obtained 
unlooked for reeuits, which demonstrate the 
success of hisinvention. A perfectly traneparen!, 
well polished cellulvid plate receives 9 backing 
of quicksilver, as does the reverse cide of a mirror 
Great care has to be taken that the crliuloid is 
absolutely devoid of flaws, aa aaingle defect would 
ruin the mirror, Atier the first plate has 
received its coating of quicksilver another piate 
similiar in size aud finish is fastened to the back 
to protect the exposed plate. ‘Tine second pie 
of celluloid also mirrors, so that practically o 
double mirror ie furnished, The advantages are 
many. It is unbresksbie, though, of course, not 


indestructible, aod could not be well used to stir 
up @ backward fire iv the grate. Inia lighter avd 
will wear longer, and is wwfiuitely cheaper, Good 
mirror glass is expens've, but the inventor of the 
celluloid mirrors claims that he can place them 
on the market at an astonishingly low figure. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Faancrs. —Direet to the secretary. 
Jaryaanson —The company wonld not be Hable. 
Cans.—We have no information on the subject, 


TssiLe D'Hore.—The fruit must be ripe for either 
ketebup or chatney. 


Kzrrn.—You must tell what kind of “ pictures” they 
aro, whether engravings, watercolours, oil paintings, 
&o., before we can offer any estion. You should 


also aay whether they are s as with mildew, and 
gonbrely deseribe condition. ; 
S8ursniInx —Season four See with salt and 
3 them over a fire done, Cat two 
pons 9 into slices, lay them with the pork im the pan, 
and fry till done. Lay pork on a hot dish and place 
the applea on the top pork chops. 
Bewiperep.—To decline at the last moment to keep 





-W. T.—Itis the Sovereign's prerogative to decla 
war. 


eee ee achieved her greatest success as Lady 
Jack oF Lb Traprs.—We have no personal know- 


ledge of the 
T. P.—The sentences are concurrent or consecutive at 
the discretion of the fadye. 


‘Wii118.—I1t is not usual to release such prisoners, but 
it is done occasionally. 

Bcxine —Write your stories and send them to what- 
ever publication you may prefer. 

Amateur Nounss.-—An egg beaten up in tea or wine 
will be found very strengthening for invelida 

Anxiovs Oxn.—There is no way of compelling them 
to contribute unless the parents enter the work bouse, 


Pozzi. —Write to the editor of the magazine fn 





which the in PP . 

‘AnRiet.—Feather cleaning, dyeing, and curling, is 
part of the ordinery 0) "'s business; 

Tavonant —a stelitom is a male horse, a ewe ina 
female sheep. and a tup a male sheep 

Usuarry Wire -- Better days may dawn upon you in 
& little while. Avoid separation om scoount of your 
children. 

A Waercaep Reaves —You had better apply to the 
magistrates for a separation order, and you would 

y be given the ougtody of the child. 

Canoiine.— Derby, the town. is pronouneed nsuallyv as 
it is spelt; but Derby, the title, as “Lord Derby,” is 
prouounced as if spelt Darby. 

Ixgounta.— A hot bath taken on going to bed, even 
on a hot night !/ summer, ie a better eure for insomnia 
than mepy drugs. 


Arrie Pin —A’ for making ples should not bo 
sliced ; merely ent ip quarters, core, and sgain cut 
each quarter in half. 


CarEtras.—The only thing yon can do with your dreas 
now, ip order te cover up the marks of the mildewing, 
is to have it dyed. 

Newcy Mamagep.—-The wedding ring is worn on the 
left hand beeanse, svmboltontiy, the right hand denotes 
authority and the Jeft hand ohedience, 

P. T. O-—The will mnst he signed by you in the 
presence of two witnesses, who must sign in each 
other’s presence and yours It ill then be valid. 

Ravo.ryar.—Licenre is necessary to authorise the 
carrying of @ revuiver, but the’ avthorities rarely en- 
force the law against possess0rs of these weapons. 

Jack Tan. —If two vessels come in colliston, the one 
in fault, whose neyhgeuce caused the accident, must 
suffer its own loswand pay the lose of the other. 


Bairom —Actual strength as given in the general 
annual return, just pubusned, 70 048 of all ranks ; of 
course the number fluctuates from cay today. 


Granpsom--- There 1s nuthing t ly top a 
man of eighty-five trum being sent to prison in those 
fikely but such an event would be most un- 

ely. 


Covrnacr —Unfolding hie wings, the goose shows a 

row of #hite feathers, snd this action signifies hie inten- 

ion of flying ; and taus the though dice has 
© aseuciated With the expression, 

Young MutnHex.—Be sure that the bottle and all 
connected with it i» toerouyhly clean; nothing so 
likely to provwwke avidity as the remains of ‘old milk ” 
anywhere about the arrangement. 


_ Dearanuwe Bovsekesrxn.—Rub all wood well with 
“Urpentine, ALG perbups you may require to expose the 
bottome of your stuffed irs to the fumes of sulpbor 
cast on burning coale in a shovel on the floor. 


Youra —It makes ali the difference fn the world 
what line of Dustness you want to take up. There are 
very many ficlds for this kina of work, aud special fit- 
ness for one may not give the proper characteriatics lor 
another, : re 

Louisiaya.—Ohop some cold liver til! very fine, dred, 
with flour, and stir ty a tadlespuonful of nade mus’ ‘ 
pepper, sult, and a cuptulof guoad gravy. Stew slowly, 
— acd two hard builed eggs, thinly sliced, aud serve 

ast 


hh rien 








the engag t would bave been a dixcourtesy to them. 
The arrangement having been made under such circum- 
stances, you did perfectiy right iu ha it kept, and 
= young ladies have made a mistake in objecting to 


LacemaxkeR.—There are #6 many handsome machine- 
made laces in the market that most grades of e- 
made lace are not much sought after. Sometimes they 
be disposed of at women’s exchanges or baztars, but 
the ply bring 8 price sufficient to compensate the 

er of them. 


Torsy —Good black hose should need no special care 
as regards the dye, other than proper washing. Lf there 
is any doubt, however, about foe dye it may ‘be set b: 
first washing to strong ealt water, then dry and w 
agein in another soludon, fing last of ail in clear 
ra If properly done the dye will not move after 


Sor7-HeaxTen.— While it is always oroditable to young 
ple to be charitably inclined, it is possible te be in- 
adicious in the bestowing of charity. The tramp is. an 
tvidual who really has no claim upon our considera 
tion or sympathy. As arule, he will not work, and 
makes it a part of his business to appeal to the feclings 
of the benevolently. disposed. 


ABOUT THE DOOR. 


Wirnovt my door the trees sing rustling songs 

At morning and at eve, while bre: 2 « play, 

And when the storm comes up they wail and shriek 
For the lost peace that would no lov ger stay. 

Then the storm passes— peace as belore 
Amid the quiet green about my door. 


Without my door the pinks and asters blow 
In common beauty, and the migaonette, 
Telle of her presence on each fragrant breesz>, 
Dear Httle flower that breathes a fond regret, 
And tiger lilies, too, tell darksome lore 

Of native jungles all about my door. 


Lach oh dey Seog teaceeene tet ook eih 
jong Ly wa chirp and 

As dusk tiaie fades shrille forth the katydid - 

The whip-poor,will wails forth big lonely wit 

These sounds are all the life passing before 

The silence that surrounds my quiet door, 


Jt was not always thus; in other times 

T had no will to mark all Nature’s play, 
Thad i Ree who loved xne at my side : 
Life of the home filled up the happy day. 
The home is here ; bunt Love has gone before, 
To open to my heart another door. 


Orances.—Pare, core, and cut into quarters one 
pound of apples. Put three-quarters pound of suger 
and half-pint of water on to boil, Bot) and skim; add 
grated rind of one orange, boil a moment longer until 
syrup like, then add the pulp of two oranges and the 
applen. QOover the saucepan and cook very siowly until 
the apples are clear anitender. Serve cold, 


Siesun.—-The best way to clean hairbrushes is with 
spirits of ammonia and warm water. Tako a tabdie- 
spoonful of ammonia to one quart of water; dip the 
bristles up and down iu the water without wet the 
back ; rinse in cluan warm water: shake weil and dry 
ia the air, but not Im the sup. Soap and soda soften 

bristles and will turn an ivory-backed brush yellow, 


Maneu.—The easiest and safost way to clean a fur 
garment is to put some salt in a place where it will 
take a littiedamp ~say on bath room shelf or in preas 
at kitchen sink—for say twenty-four hours, then ley 
the fur on a flat surface and rub the salt well into is, 
afterwards shaking and beating it out ; renew applica 
tion, if necessary ; finally comb and brusb fur, and 
bang either in sun or in room where there is a fire. 


Ropcer’s Danttwxa.—B di some pippins till they begin 
to get tender, then put them in cola water ; pierce and 
core them, squeese the Reta oe sieve, and put 
it over the fire, leaving it it very thick ; take 
an ¢qual quantity of sugar, boil it in a little water till 
the sugar gets s litile thick, put the marmalade to the 
sugar end stir till it boils; nse a wooden spoon; thea 
take it off, and when cool put tt in pots. 


Drpaussiow.—We can only say thatit requires a great 
deal of lutian not to worry, be the provocation what 





Mo.is.— Bread that has been cut in slices and b 
stale may be freshened hy ‘laying the slices together 
wud folding * dawp napkin sround them; put the 
napkin in » paper bag: anu place the bag in a hot oven 
jor fifteen minutes. 


Borramr.y.—The addition. of @ tablespoonful of 
atamonia to a pailful of water ie about the proper 
AmM0.NS to soften water for laundry or bathing purposes. 
a se soapy vey be obtained, J op 9 = 

; “8 bu eas, rovia: there 
abundance of good soap cn hand. ig be ; d 





it may, much or little, But that most of us are too 
munch given to worry cannot be denied. Comparatively 
speaking, it is not the great affairs of life that cause the 
most worry but the minor ones. Household matters 
for instance. You should try and take things more os 
they come. We cannot all be philoeo; 

exercise our common-sense and perceive the folly of 
always phetng peep 20 event when it intrudes iteelf upon 
our minda. te be cheerful, seek bright com- 
pany, mingle with the young end gay, and you will 

e dene something towards your worry. 


phers, but we can - 


Lexwoss —Pare and core wix large apples, out eavh 
of a size, dropping ther into cold water, with the 
uice of a lemon squeczod into it, to prevent their turn- 
brown. Make a syrup of a pound of sugar and a 
quart of boiling water, Drop the apples into thir, with 
tne thin rind of a lemon and two or three cloves. 
When cooked remove carefully to a heated glass di-b. 
Pour over the syrup. Serve cold 
Fairny.—Three qvarters pound flour, half pound svger, 
quarter pound butter, balf ounce spices, two ounces 
orange peel, one and a half teacuptul buttermili, half 
Yaisins, half teaspoonful tartaric acid, one tep- 
spoonful carbonate of soda; mix butter and sugar 
together ; then m'x r the buttermilk, soda, anc 
tartaric acid; and add it to the and butter ; add 
raisins, flour, spice and peel ; mix al! well, and put in 
| ® greased cake pan end bake till ready-an hour ot 


UGs-—The old Roman coat of mail, the lovica, war 
made of Jeather covered with plates of tren fn the form. 
of scales or iron rings twisted within one another like 
chains. The thoraz, or plite of brass on the breast, 
was often used instead of the lorica. The helmet war 

ly made of the skin of some wild beast, or of 
common leather. The crest was of horse batr, and 
sometimes flowed down the back. Theshield was made 
of two cross pieces of wood glued together, one 
stretcher of canvas and other of bide, an iron binding 
all round; and sometimes an iron boss in the centre; 1 
was made convex. 
*Moma.—Boil one qnart of milk. While boiling 
otat wo tablespoonfals of corn-starch with a little 
cold milk. Stir well, and add to the boiling mik, 
and boiling constantly for five minutes. Beat 
the yolks of four egge and a quarter of a pound of grapu- 
lated sugar until light, then add to the boiling milk. 
After removing frown the fire flavour with one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and bake, Beat the whites of the 
eggs until very light, adding two teaspoonfuls of sugar 
and a little currant or strawberry jeliy. Heap on top of 
the pudding and put in the oven for a few minnice 
until alight brown, Serve ould. 


Porriz.—-Wash the marrowa, peel them, cut them in 
halves, and remove the reeds; put the skins and the 
seede in a jelly-pan with the rind of two lemons thinly 
pared off, and cover the whole with water; let it both 
half-an-hour and strain it ; cut the marrow up in 
the size you wieb, either large or emall and weigh them ; 
take one pound of sugar to each pound of marrow and 
one large teacupful of the liquid got from boiling the 

&«., add to each two pounds the j.lce of one 
lemon and one teaspoonful of ground ginger ; put the 
Uquid, the sugar, and lemon jutve on to boil, then add 
the marrow, and let sl! botl gently three-quart«rs of an 
hour, when it will be ready; marrow being a vovetable, 
not a fr does not “jelly” readily ; it is therefore 
sowetimes found usefal to add some apple juice to the 
botling. 

8S. P G —The origin of the prov.rb, “ There's many 
& slip 'twixt the cup and the lip.” is thus stated by the 
Greek poet, Lycophron ; '' Anczeus, son of Poseidon and. 
Alta, was a king of Leleges in Samos, who took especiad 
pleasure in the cultivation of the grape, and prided 
himself upon hie numerous vineyards = !n his eagernes® 
he unmercifully overtaxed the slaves who workud there. 
A seer announced thatfor bis cruelty he would not live te 
taste the wine from his grapes, Theo harvest passed 
safely, and then the wine making, and Ancmus, holding 
in his hand a cup oentaininpg the first ruby dropa, 
mocked ai the ecer's prophecy. But the prophet replied, 
‘Many things happen between the cup and the lip.’» 
Just then @ cry was raised that a wild boar had brokem 
into the vineyard, ani the king, setting down his un- 
tasted cup, burried off te direct the chase, but was him- 
self slain by the boar.” 


Swearit.— Put six pounds of light brown sugar, two 
and a quarter pints of water, and three-quarters of ad 
ounce of cream of tartar into your pan, put the pan om 
the fire, and stir it oocasionally tili it boils; then pus 
the cover on the pan and boil] for ten minutes (the 
placing of the cover on the pan keeps the sugar from 
adhering to the sides by the action of the steam inside 
pened ey take the cover off and allow it to botl till $s 
reaches 810 degrees by the thermometer; have ready 
one and a@ half pounde of butter (the quailty of the 
butter in a great measure gives quality to the butter 
scotch); when the suger is ready pour the melted 
butter inte the boiling ; add teaspoonful of exsence of 
Jemon, and allow all to boil through the sugar, but be 
careful not to burn the boiling; new pour out all on 
toan oiled elah; when cool throw the sides inte the 
centre ; when ready they can either be put through the 
batter scotch rollers or cut into amal! pieces about balf 
ap ounce each, and wrapped in tinfoil 
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WASTE NOT! 
WANT NOT! : 


There is no waste where SUNLIGHT SOAP is used. 


There is no waste of labour, 
There is no waste of time, 
There is no waste of money. 


Clothes last longer when washed with 


Sunlight Soap. 


You don’t have to rub and scrub them all to pieces. 


Makes linen whiter. 
Makes homes brighter. 


Sunlight Soap can be obtained in 12-oz. tablets, scented. 
Sunlight Soap can be obtained in i-lb. tablets, unscented. 
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‘ Tete A a ER ty ewe 
Desigu No. 205. Design No, 220. Design No. 260, Design No. 195. 


VALUE FOR MONEY. 


Buy direct rom ALLEN FOSTER & CO., the boni-fide whose f s FE. 

and COSTUMES are well known to be “ utterly unrivalled ai the wend over’ "ALLEN PORTO ot are 
goods to be their own superior make, no slop work, no sweating, and no connection with any provincial firm. Same 
Bac EEN, POSTER & CO.’S HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES are produced in their world-iamed Spécialité Serge-colours, 
Slack, Navy, Brown, Drab, Fawn, Grey, Petunia, Cinnamon, Bronze-Green, Myrtle, Electric-Blue, Ruby, &c. 
By wW rite for Patterns. —Patterns, our New Illustrated “ Sketch Book ” and Order Forms, pos/-free to any lady on application. 
SMeasur nts required—Neck to waist at back, bust under arms, length of skirt in front, size of neck and waist. Perfect fit and satisfaction 
ALLEN , guaranteed, 

FOSTER & CO.’S HALF-GUINEA JACKETS %. made in their best quality Black Curl Cloth. All sizes in stock. 

ONDERFUL VALUE. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts of the World. Each Jacket or Costume securely packed and sent carriage paid, 9d. éxtra. 


ALLEN FOSTER & 60., TBE LONDON MANUFACTURERS, 17, ROSCOE STREET, GOLDIN LANE, LONDON, E.C 


London; Published for ¢ 384, Bee 
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